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wy Hint of Card, or Things propen fo FE n and 
remembered on particular Occaſions, 


A Ream of Paper, 20 Quires, 

A Quire of Paper, 24 Sheets. 

A Bale of Paper, 1> Reams.- 

A Koll of Parchment, 5. Dozen, or 60 Skins, 
A Dicker of Hides, 10 Skins. 


Ditto of Gloves, 12 Dozen Pair. 


A Laſt of Hides, 20 Dick ers. | . k 
A Load of Timber uahewed, 40 Feet. 


A Chaldron of Coals, 36 Buſhels. 


| 1 A Hogſhead of Wine, 63 Gallons, 


A Pack of Ditto, 364 Pounds. 


Ditto of Glaſs, 5 Pounds, and a Seam of ditto, 24 Stone. 


Ditto of Beer, 54 Gallons. 


A Barrel of Beer 36 Gallons. 
Ditto of Ale, 32 Gallons. 


A Groſs, 144, or 12 Dozen, 


A Weighof Cheeſe, 256 Pounds. 


Days in the Year, 365, Weeks 52, and Hours 8766. 
Pence in the Pound 240, Farthings 960, 

An Acre of Land, 169 ſquare Poles or Perches. 
ALaſt of Corn or Rape-ſeed, 19 Quarters, 


# * 
1 


A Quarter in England, 8 buſhels ; min Scotland, 4 bolls ing 


Spain, about 139 Pounds weight of Corn. 


Ditto of Pot Aſhes, Codiſh, White-herrings, Meal, Pitch 


and Tar, 12 Barr els. 


Ditto of Flax and Feathers, 17 C. of Gunpowder 24 Barrel 


or 2400lb. of Wool, 42681b. 4 | 


A Ton of Wine, 252 Gallons, Oil of Greenland, 252 Gal. 


lons, and ſweet Oil of Genoa, 236 Gallons. 
A Tan in Weight, 20 C. of Iron, &c. but of Lead ney 
but 19 C..and a Half called a Fodder or Fehr. þ 
A Todd of Wool, 28 Pounds. 2 ; 


A Load of Bricks. 520, and of plain Tiles 1000. 

A Stone of Fiſh 8b. and of Wool, 141b. The came fo 
Horſeman's Weight, and alſo Hay; but Pepper, Cinna 
mon, and Allum, have but 13lb. and a half to the Stone, 


A Truſs of Hay, 56 Pounds ; ; and a Load of ditto, thirty 


nine Truſſes. 
NOTE, Ney Hay! in JUNE and AUGUST, ought to be 6 


Pounds to the Truſs as per Statute, of 2 WILLIAM an 
 Maxy, 1693. 5 In 
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CHEAP PROVISION, 


Recommended to the Public in general. 


e 
To make a nouriſhing Diſh of Rice. 


2 UT half a pound of meat. of any ſort, ſalt or freſh, 
& or both, or ox cheek, cow heel, calves feet, &c. 
cut into bits into a gallon of water; after you have 
made it boil and froth up, put in a pound of rice, let it 
boil together 3 hours, adding another gallon of water 
warm'd by degrees, as you find it thickens and the water 
waſte away, taking care to keep it ſtirr*d to prevent its 
ſticking to the pot. Thus ferv'd at table it makes an ex- 


cellent diſh, yet there may be added, at diſcretion, while 


the pot boils, any garden ſtuff, as they are liked, or are 
in ſeaſon or plenty, and it may be ſeaſoned with ginger, 
Jae or black pepper, to the taſte. 


Another very excellent Diſh made of Rice. 


p U T two quarts of new milk in an iron pot, and three 
ounces of york wall''d rice, ſet the pot on a {low fire, 
and ſtir it with a long wooden ſpoon, to prevent- it ſtick. | 
_ Ing to the pot or being burnt ; it muſt boil at leaſt two | 
hours, when it will eat as rich as cream and fit light on | 
the ſtomach ; after it has boiled put in ſome ſugar, pound 
ed cinnamon or butter, to their liking, but it is very 


rich without them; and where milk is ſcarce, if part 


water be uſed Will be very good. 
„N pudding. 5 


B 0 IL your rice in a pudding-bag, with only a hand- 
ful of « currants, which ſeaſons it very well ; but half 
currants or raiſins and half rice makes it very excellent, 


It muſt have very ood room 10 the bag. e 
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le Obſerve, all raw Fruits 3 be boiled after. P So 
* they c come into the Sugar. Ve 
r, teh .- 
To make Paſte of Apricots. - N 
ARE the apricots and cut them in ſſi- \ 
Hf K ces, put them in a ſtone pot or NN 
ee OP. x y half full, covered with a linen cloth, &. 
e, | E ſet it in a pot of boiling water to che 
1 * neck, ſo let it boil till they are very 2 
vo tender; then, if you would have it more clear, let = 
on the thin liquor run through a ſtrainer, and put it- in- ; 
d- to the ſugar as formerly, not boiling it after; the = 
ry other, will,make good paſte, being. rabbed in the = 
rt {trainer with a ladle. If you will, you may put a nn 
little of tha pulp of codlins to the apricots, and put * 
it to the ſuꝭar as before, not boiling ! it after, and fo I 
-diſh it only. = 
d. Paſte of gooſeberries-is done after the ſums. man- 5 
f ner, only the Pooſeber ries are {lit on one ſide before I 
it. they are put into the ſugar. The beſt plumbs to 


2 take Haſte with are. red and white pear med 
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' ſerving glaſs, and lay at the bottom about half an 
inch thick of the ſugar, and lay your apricots one by 
one upon the ſugar, then cover them with more ſu- 


fire, and take out the apricots one 'by one, and lay 


put the apricots in, one by 


n ad ſo keep them. 


of butter, Hay yolks and one white of eggs, * way 


the water boil before you put them in, and turn them 
often as they boil, otherwiſe they will colour; then. 
take, to every pound of quinces, one pound of fu- 


is well . ſtrain it, 1 5 ſet 1 it over the fire 2. 
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which are done as the apricots, only not pared nor 
ſtoned, but are put in whole. 


To preſerve Apricots. 

Pare and ſlice apricots as before, and take their 
weight of double-refined ſugar, beat it fine to pow- 
der, and take out the third part, then take a pre- 


gar, and ſo do till all the apricots and ſngar be ſpent, 
let it ſtand covered 24 hours, take out the apricots 
one by one, pouring the ſyrup and ſugar into a {kil- 
let, ſet it on the fire and ſcum it, and put the apri- 
cots into the ſyrup, then boil it as faſt as poſſible, 
pricking them with a bodkin as they riſe, and ſo caſt 
in the other third part of your ſugar as they botl, 
boiling it until the ſyrup will ſtand ; take it from the 


them upon a cullender; if any be broken put them 
tozether, and let them ſtand till they are cold, put 
a ſpoonful of the ſyrup into a preſerving glaſs, and 
one, and the ſyrup at 


70 make Sugar. Cakes. 
Take a pottle of flour, a pound of ſugar, a pound' 


your butter into roſe water and temper it together, 
and put them into the oven on plates. 


Ms 
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To preſerve Quinces white. | 
Take your quinces and boil them very tender, let 


gar, then take as much water as you think good, and 
clarify your ſyrup with whites of eggs, and when it 
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Take 2 pounds of fine ſugar, he dunce n 
| mace, 1 ounce of cloves, r ounce af emnnamon, one 


ſpices be welt dearen ; ee 18'or pads. 


% o 


gain, and take out the ſeeds or cores of the quinces 


as whole as you can, and 
time, & when the ſyrup begins to grow thick, put in 
your quinces and let them hot} a good pace, roman. 


them often; then tie up the cores in tyffany and put 


them in, and when they are almoſt enough, ſtrew 
a little hard ſugar on them on every ſide, and then 
let them boil very faſt, and when you perceive the 
ſyrup will jelly, take them up into your glaſs, and 
keep as much fyrup as will cover the tap of them, 


the next day cover them looſe. 


FP mate Almond Cales. 

Take a pound of almonds, blanch them and ben 
them very fine, and in the beating, put in ſome roſe- 
water, then ſet them on the fire till they are ready to 
boil, then ſtrew into it a pound of fine fugar, and 
ſet it on the fire again till it begin to- hoil, then ſtir 
in the whites of 8 eggs, very well beaten before you. 
put them in, then put them upon plates, firſt being 
rubbed with a little butter before they. go into the o- 
ven, and when they rife in the oven, you mult looſen: 
them with your knife from the plates, and ſet them 
till they be very hard; you muſt take care that your: 
oven: be not too hot, that they may look white. | - : 

To keep Oranges and Lemons a whole Year 3 

Take ſmall fand & dry it very dry, & after it is cold: 
put a quantity of it into a clean veſſel, then take your 
oranges and ſet à laying of chem in, the ſtalk end 
downwards, ſo that they touch not one another, then 
ſtrew in of your fand as much as will cover them two 
inches deep, then ſet your veſtel thus alled.ea cok 


place 
To make fine Crackriels * Breakfuft: 


ounce of nutmegs, 1 ounce large ginger, let theſe 
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pare them in the mean 
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pound of butter, let there be mixed to the quantity of a 
peck of flour or more, and to temper theſe tozether, you 
mult have claret or white wine, and when you have made 
the dough, as you inake a piece of other dough, let theſe 
cracknels be firſt boiled, and when they ſwim up, put 
them into cold water, and when they have lain a quarter 


of an hour in cold liquor, take them out and prick them, 
after that bake them, let not the oven be too hot. 


To make Cheeſe Cakes. 


When you have a 1 cheeſe, vour whey being 
well preſſed out, then break your curd in a bowl, then 
put to them ſix yolks of eggs, and 2 whites, ſome cur- 
rants, nutmegs, ſugar and. roſe- water, fix ſpoonfuls of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of ſweer butter, grated ey 
of wheat flour 1 handful, all which when well mixed, 
to a paſte ſet them in the oven, not ſetting up the fd 1 


all, and when they begin to colour, take them out quick- 


ly : this quantity will make 7 or more cheeſe cakes. 


To make Mince Pies. 


Take the fleſh of a leg of veal, being par-boiled, & as 


much beef ſuet as. veal, & mince it very ſmall together, 


then ſeaſon it with two pounds of currants, one pound of 


fan raiſins, half an ounce of cinnamon, three nutmegs, 


To, make Carrawgy Cakes. 


Take half a peck of flour, one pound of butter, melt i it 


in a little fair water, or. role-water, and temper your 
cake with it: put in half a pound of carraway comfits, as 


much ſugar. and three nutmegs, a good quantity of yeaſt, 
make it in a long pan and bake it for breakfaſt, hath Fs 


proportion is enough to make at one time. 


— 


the ces of arraway comfits, a quarter of a pound "of | 
-Tugar, and a little ſalt; when. the pies are baked, put 
into them ſome roſe-water, „irg in's butter, and ſome- 


|| fugar, well mixed together, into every pie ſome. 


— 
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| - For Cuftards. N 
Take four quarts of new milk, 16 eggs, all the yollky,. 
Ind more than half of the whites : take a nutmeg grated. 
Ind a little mace heat very fine, and a quarter of a pound 
f tugar, a little more than a ſpoonful, of fine wheat flour, 
Ind itir amongſt it a piece of ſweet butter, melted, and 
Fir it all well together: the coffins muſt be ſet in the oven 

23 little to harden them before you put it in, and prick _ 
hem a little at the bottom, otherwile they will riſe in 
Wilters ; bake them in a pretty hot oven. 


To make Shrewſbury Cakes. 

Take a pound of ſngar, three quarters of a pound of 
Putter, three eggs, two or three ſpoonfuls of muſkadine_ 
ine, if you have no muſkadine, put in one egg more, 
me roſe water, cloves and mace beaten, half a pound 
$f ſugar? work your butter in cold, and if it be too Toft, ': 
Fork in a quarter of a pound more flour; roll them out 
road, cut them with a ſpur round, prick them thick, 
Ind bake them on white paper. 


An excellent way to dry Suit. 
Before you dry your fruit in the oven, you muſt bake 
hem in a pot cloſe ſtopped with dough; your apples or 
ears muſt lay in as long as your brown bread, and your 
Plumbs and cherries as long as your white tread, then 
raw them gently and let them cool, then peal the thin 
Ein of your apples and pears, and flat them and dry them; 
for your plumbs or your cherries, you mult dry them 
In ſieves as you draw them ; a little claret and ſugar in 
Wie bottom of the pot will do very well, anda little ſugar 
etween every lay of cherries. 8 8 


Do ary Plumbs green. 2 5 
it Take plumbs green, when they are at their full big- 
ur ffeſs, before they change colour, then take half the weight 
as If ſugar, and put as much water as will wet them, boil the 
ſt, Pruß and ſcum it clean, and then put in the plumbs and let 
us. em fcald, then take them off and ſet then on again till 
hey are tender, repeat this ſeveral times, and cavep them 


1 


a 
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cloſe, and twice a day heat them on the fire, till they 
have dried up all the ſugar, then lay them on glafles to 
dry; which they will be ſeveral days in doing. 

To candy Apricots er Peach Plumbs. | 

Take either of theſe, and give every one a ſlit on the 
fide to the ſtone, and caſt a pound of ſugar on them, and 
bake them in an oven hot as for manchet, half an hour, 
laid one by one, then take them out of the diſh and lay 
thein on a glaſs plate, and dry them in an oven three or 
four days, and they wlll be fully dried, and finely candied. WB 
If you can, get glaſſes made like marmalade boxes to 
cover them, and they will be ſoon candied : this is the 
neareſt way to candy ſuch fruit, 


Damfons or any other red Plumbs in Jelly. 1 
Take a pound of damſons and a pound of ſugar, waſh i 
the damſons in water, then vil them about half an hour 
on a flow fire, and when they break the ſkins, take them 
off and let them ſtand half an hour, then boil them again, 
and take them off as before; do this three times, and 
while they are off ſet ſome weight on them that may keep 
them within the ſyrup; they are to boil, the laſt time, 
till you ſee the part where the ſkin is broke of a very high i 


AR 
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colour, then take them off and let them be cold, then 


1 
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dra away the ſyrup, and make a jelly as followeth, viz. 


— 


Take green gooſeberries, green apples or quince cores, a 
good quantity, and boil them to math, then ſtrain them 
thro! a har / ſie ve, then take a pound of this, the cleareſt, | 
to one pound of the ſyrup of the fruit you would keep. 
boil them together ' till it jellies, boii it not two high for 
fear of rope, ſ um it very clean, and while it is hot, put 
it into the oluſſos or pots with the fruit, one lay of jelly 


and one of fruit this will keep three or four years. 
To make Syrup of Violeig. 
Pick your violets and bruiſe them, and put as much hot} 
water (but not boiled) as will wet them, and let them in- 
fuſe 24 hours, then ſtrain them, and put two pounds ol 
ſugar to a pint, ſtir it and ſtrain it till the ſugar is diſſolv - 
ed, two or three days together. IP 4 
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To make Violet Cate . 


till it is almoſt ſugar again, then put in juice f Violets & 


the j juice ot lemons, which will make them red; if you 


ut in water and juice, it will make them look green; 
if you will have them all ble, then put in juice, of vio- 
lets without lemon; thus yd make cowllips, roſemary, 
or any other flowers. - Lo make lemon cakes, the peel 
mult be grated and waſhed till the bitterneſs is gone, and 
then the juice muſt be put in as above directed, 


3 To make a Lent Pudding. | 
Take a pint of ſweet cream, boil it a little with a flake 
of mace in it, then flice a manchet into it, being firſt ta- 
ken off the fire and poured into a pan, then put into it one 
nutmeg, alittle ſalt, 4'{poonfuls of ſugar, 4 yolks and 2 
whites of eggs, a handful of raiſins of the ſun, ſtir this all 


well together with a piece of butter in it, then take a li. 
nen cloth, bang firſt wet in cold water, then rubbed with 


butter on the inner fide, put the pudding into it and tie 
it up cloſe together, then boil it, when it is boiled 4 pat 


melted butter into the diſh, &c. 
To make Egg Pie. 


Take half a pound of beef ſuet, as many currants, | 


mince the ſuet ſmall, take five hard eggs minced ſmall, 
J mingle all theſe together, ſeaſon it with a nutmeg, ſome 
beaten cinnamon, ſome ſugar and a little ſalt, When it 


is baked put into it as you do mince pies, 


To make a Dartmouth Pie. 
Take two ounces of the lean of a leg of mutton, one 


gf pound of ſnet, ſhred it as ſmall as you can make it, al. 
vays keeping it looſe from the board; then take a little 
Walt, two ounces of ſu rar, one nutmeg.and three quarters 
Jof a pound of currants. 3 temper it tod ether, ſo put it 


into the paſte, and let it have one hour and a half baking: 


for the paſte, take ſuet and ſhred it very ſmall, put it 
into a ſkillet of water and let it boil, then take ſome butter 


and put into it and knead your paſte, 


Take powdered loaf ſugar and juſt wetlit, and boil it 
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20 mate = Duaking Pudding with Almonds. 

Take 2 quart of ſveet thick cream and half a pound ol 
blanched almonds, and grind them in a mortar, then pul 
in ſome of the cream, and train them as if it were for al. 
mond milk; then. boil the cream and almonds, being F 
rained to ſome large mace, then ſeaſon it with roſe wa. 
1 ter and ſugar fit for your taſte, then take nine eggs, with 
# four whites, being very well beaten with a little fine cin 
namon, put them into your cream and almonds, then 4 

take 2 or 3 ſpoonfuls of fine flour and mix it with you 
cream that it may not knot, when it is of the thickneſs of 
thick butter, wet your ch and ſtrew it with flour, and 
tie up this batter in it, and let it boil very faſt in beef brotif 
two hours, when it is boiled, take It Foe up, that youll 5 
break it not, put in the bottom cf your diſh a little white . 
wine, ſugar, and a fliced nutmeg, then ſerve it: thilff Y 

| pudding muſt be ſtirred often, or the thickneſs will ſettl\f 
to the bottom. 
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4 Hartſhorn Jelly. | 1 
| Take half a pound of 8 and put it into arl 
earthen pan, with two quarts of ſpring water, cover i 
cloſe and ſet it in the oven all night, then ſtrain it inte 
a pipkin, with half a pound of double refined ſugar, half 
a pint of Rhenith wine, the juice of 3 or 4 lemons, 3 of 
4 blades of mace, and the whites of 4 or 5 eggs, Wel 
beat, and mix it ſo that it may not curdle, ſet it on th 
fire till there ariſeth a thick ſcum, run it through a napf 
kin or jelly bag, and turn it up again till it is quite clear 


Fellies of Apples and other Fruit. # 

Cut your apples into pieces, and boil them over the; 
fire with water in a copper pan, till they reſemble mar 
malade, then ſtrain them through a linen cloth ſieve 
and put three quarters of a pound of cracked boiled ſugal 
{ © to every quart of liquor, boil it all to a degree betweel 
ſmooth and PR taking off the ſcum as it riſes. 


. * 
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ff you chuſe the jelly of a red colour, add ſome red wine, 
1 offor prepared cochineal, keeping it covered. After the 
put ſame manner you may make the jelly of any other fruits. 
r al. Clear Pippin Jelly. 

einge Take twelve or fourteen of the beſt ſort of pippins, 
wa. are them and put them into cold water; then put them 
with Into a ſkillet with a quart of fine running water, ſet them 
cin on the fire, and let them boil as faſt as can be, ?till the 


ther Wiquor be half boiled away, then ſtrain them off, and 
you Wſrain the juice through a piece of fine ſtrong holland, 
ſs then take a pint of that juice and put it in a ſkillet, and 


and 
roth 
t youl 
vhitef 


but to it a pound of double-refined ſugar ; ſet it on the 
ire, having one blow to it, that it may boil as it riſeth, 
and when it has boiled quick rather more than a quarter 
f an hour, put in four ſpoonfuls of the juice of lemons, 

thilWeeping it ſtill boiling and ſcumming it, try it ſometimes 
ſettin a plate, and when you find it will jelly, take it off and 
Put it up in glaſſes. | 
0 | White Currant Jelly. 
When your currants are juſt ripe, {trip them from the 
Walks into a ſkillet, & cover them with ſpring water, half 
A pint of water to a pint of currants, ſet them upon a 
gentle charcoal fire, and let them ſtew till the currants 
Pre diſſolved, then let the clear juice come from them 
Fhrough a jelly bag, and to every pound of that take a 
ound of double- refined ſugar, wet it with fair water, 
and boil it to a high candy, then put in ſome juice of 
emon to your taſte, and let it have a heat. but boil it no 
Wore after the lemon is in, and then glaſs ity | 

| 70 colour Fellies; + hg 

Jellies made of hartſhorn, or calves feet, or legs, may 
be made of what colour you pleaſe”: in white uſe almonds 
ounded and ſtrained in the uſual manner; if yellow, put 
ſome yolks of eggs, or a little ſaffron ſteeped in the jelly 
and ſqueezed; ifred, ſome juice of red beet ; if gray, a 
je veittle cochineal ; if purple ſome purple turnſole, or pow- 
ſugafger, of violets ; if green, ſome juice of beet leaves, or 
Veen pinage, which muſt be boiled to takes away me. 
— B 0 
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thick butter, wet your cloth and ſtrew it with flour, andifi 


| pudding muſt be ſtirred often, or the thickneſs will ſettle 


earthen pan, with two quarts of ſpring water, cover i 


IN 4 blades of mace, and. the whites of 4 or 5 eggs, well 


Ein or jelly bag, and turn it up again till it is quite clear. 


fire with water in a copper pan, till they reſemble mar. 
and put three quarters of a pound of cracked boiled ſugarf c 
Smooth and — taking off the ſcum as it riſes. | 
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--iT'0 Male a Duaking Pudding with Almonds. 1 
Take a quart of ſweet thick cream and half a pound oil 
blanched eng and grind them in a mortar, then put 
in ſome of the cream, and {train them as if it were for al. 
mond milk ; then. boil the cream and almonds, being 
ſtrained to ſome large mace, then ſeaſon it with roſe wa. f 
ter and ſugar fit for your taſte, then take nine eggs, with 
four whites, being very well beaten with a little fine cin. 
namon, put them into your cream and almonds, then 
take 2 or 3 ſpoonfuls of fine flour and mix it with your 
cream that it may not knot, when it is of the thickneſs off 


if 


tie up this batter in it, and let it boil very faſt in beef broth] 
two hours, when it is boiled, take it carefully up, that youl 
break it not, put in the bottom cf your diſh a little white 
wine, ſugar, and a fliced nutmeg, then ſerve it: thi 


to the bottom. 
rr. f 
Hartſhorn Jelly. ; 

Take half a pound of 2 2 and put it into an 


| 
| 
4. 


i 
© 
1 
| 
[ 


cloſe and ſet it in the oven all night, then ſtrain it into 
a pipkin, with half a pound of double refined ſugar, hall 


a pint of Rhenith wine, the juice of 3 or 4 lemons, 3 or 


beat, and mix it ſo that it may not curdle, ſet it on then 
fire till there ariſeth a thick ſcum, run it through a nap 


& 
7 


Jellies of Apples and other Fruit, 
Cut your apples into pieces, and boil them over then 


malade, then ſtrain them through a linen cloth ſie ve! 


to every quart of liquor, boil it all to a degree between 
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If you chuſe the jelly of a red-colour, add ſome red wine, 
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d ofMor prepared cochineal, kee ping it covered. After the 
put ¶ ſame manner you may make the jelly of any other fruits. 
r al. Clear Pippin Jelly. 

einge Take twelve or fourteen of the beſt ſort of pippins, 
Wa. Spare them and put them into cold water; then put them 
with into a ſkillet with a quart of fine running water, ſet them 


Jon the fire, and let them boil as faſt as can be, ?till the 
Wiquor be half boiled away, then ſtrain them off, and 
Wirain the juice through a piece of fine ſtrong holland, 
then take a pint of that juice and put it in a ſkillet, and 
¶ put to it a pound of double-refined ſugar ; fet it on the 
fire, having one blow to it, that it may boil as it riſeth, 
Wand when it has boiled quick rather more than a quarter 
of an hour, put in four ſpoonfuls of the juice of lemons, 


thiWkeeping it ſtill boiling and ſcumming it, try it ſometimes 
ettleWin a plate, and when you find it will jelly, take it off and 


put it up in glaſſes. 
| White Currant Felly. 
When your currants are juſt ripe, {trip them from the 
Iſtalks into a ſkillet, & cover them with ſpring water, half 
Ja pint of water to a pint of currants, ſet them upon a 
gentle charcoal fire, and let them ſtew ?till the currants 
are diſſolved, then let the clear juice come from them 
through a jelly bag, and to every pound of that take a 
pound of double- refined ſugar, wet it with fair water, 
and boil it to a high candy, then put in ſome juice of 
lemon to your taſte, and let it have a heat. but boil it no 
nore after the lemon is in, and then glaſs it. | 
To colour Jellies: or og 
Jellies made of hartſhorn, or calves feet, or legs, may 
be made of what colour you pleaſe”: in white uſe almonds 
pounded and ſtrained in the uſual manner; if yellow, put 
n ſome yolks of eggs, or a little ſaffron ſteeped in the jelly 
and ſqueezed; if red, ſome juice of red beet; if gray, a 
little cochineal; if purple ſome purple turnſole, or pow- 
der, of violets; if green, ſome juice of beet leaves, or 
ſpinage, which muſt be _ to takes away its ale, 
— 0 
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To make a Sack Poſer. 


Take ten eggs, yolks and whites, * well and | 
ſtrained, a pint of ſack, and near half a pound of 1 
ſet them on a fire in the baſon you make it in; and 

when it is fo hot you can hardly hold your finger i in ſtir. | 
ring it all one way ; take it off — fire and cover it with 4 


4 | 


a hot plate, and then coyer it cloſe with a cuſhion upon 3 


the plate, ſet it on another cuſhion the ſpace of half an 


hour, ſift ſugar on it and ſerve it in, 1 


1 1 
BY 
_— 
my p ! 


To preſerve Oranges. 


Nb off the upper Kia with a grater, cut a round hole 


at the top, lay them in fair water a day and a night, and by 
the water to be ſhifted night and morning, then boil them 
till they are tender, then pull out the meat at the hole 


(if you "will have them out) then put them into hot wa- 


ter, and let them lie till next day, then weigh them, and 


take more than their weight in ſugar, and to every pound 
of ſugar take a pint and a quarter of water, and boil your | 
oranges a little while in the ſyrup, and pour the oranges i 
out into a baſon with the fyrup, and cover them. cloſe | 
with white paper to touch them, ſo let them ſtand two | 
days, then drain them from the ſyrup and put the ſyrup | 
on the fire, wheu it boils p our it on the oranges ag ain | 


boiling hot, do fo again the next day, and if your ſy- 


rup be thin, and not too much waſted, repeat it the next | 
day, and the day following ſet the ſyrup and the o- 
ranges on the fret together, and let them boil till they are 
enough ; when you are ready to take them off the fire, | 

wring in ſome juice of lemons, with a little muſk, and 


boil them a walm or two, let them ſtand a while, then 

-put them up; cloſe your glaſſes with jelly of apple- johns 

or pippins, and fill the oranges with the jellies. Lens 
in the ſame manner, only pared thinner. | | 
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Ieneral Directions for Truſſing 4 Dreſſing 
Poultry, Gels: 4 


. 


ole 


n 
nd F your fire is not very good and clear Shot you lay 
em you poultry down” to the roaſt, it will not eat near ſo 
ole | Wweet, or be {0 beautiful to the eye. 
va- 
nd Ps To ftew a Hare. | 
nd Cut it to pieces, and put them in a. ſtew-pan, with a 
ur plade or two of mace, ſome whole pepper, black and 
res {Wwhite, an onion ſtuck with cloves, an anchovy, a bundle 
fe of ſweet herbs, and a nutmeg cut to pieces, and cover 
vo Wit with water; cover the ſtewpan cloſe, let it ſtew till 
up the hare is tender, but not too much done ; then take it 
in up, and with a fork take out your_hare into a clean pan, 


y- ſtrain the ſauce through a coarſe fieve, empty all out of 
xt the pan, put in the hare again in with the ſauce, take a 
o- piece of butter as big as a walnut, rolled in flour, put in 
re ¶likewiſe one ſpoonful of catchup, and one of red wine Y 
e, ſtew all together with a few freſh muſfhrooms, or pickled 
d ones if you have any, till it is thick and ſmooth, then 
mn din it up and ſend it to table. You may cut a hare in 
ns two, Be ſtew the fore quarter thus, and roaſt the hind 
Tens "_— a POL! in the belly. 
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20 Roaſt a Hare. 4 
Take ſome liver of the hare. ſome fat bacon, grated 
bread, an anchovy, ſhalot, a little winter ſavory, and a 1 
little nutmeg; beat all theſe into a paſte, and put them 
into the belly ef the hare ; baſte the hare with ſtale beer, 
. 


put a little H of bacon in the pan, when it is half roaſt- i 
ed baſte it with butter. For ſauce take melted butter, 


) „ 
4 
4 
8 


and a little bit of winter ſavory, or thick claret ſauce. # 


The manner of trufſing a Hare. A 


8 


W | 


WW - Cale hare, and in caſing it, juſt when you come to i 
{ the Lars, paſs aſkewer between the ſkin and the head, & 
by degrees, raiſe it up till the ſkin leaves both the ears 
ſtctript, & then take off the reſt as uſual. Then give the 
| "head a twiſt over the back, that it may ſtand as at 1, put- | 
ting two ſkewers in the ears to make them ſtand upright, | 
Ind to ſecure the head in a right poſition; then puth the | 
joint of the ſhoulder blade up as high as may be towards 

| the back, and paſs a ſkewer between the joints, as at 2, 
cgcgrough the bottom jaw of the hare, which will keep it 
ſteady, then paſs another ſkewer through the lower 
branch of the leg, at 3, through the ribs, paſſing cloſe 

by the blade bone, to keep that up tight, and another, 

I through the point of the ſame branch, as at 4, which fi 
nmimhes the upper part; then bend in both legs between. 


1 
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me haunches, fo that their points meet under the ſcut, | 
ed and make them faſt with two ſkewers, us at. 6 6. 
da T0 truſs a hare ſhort, ſee the manner of truſting. a 


em Rabbit for boiling. n 

er, 1 E 6 * 3 * 2 9 4 . 4 > | 

ſt- Me manner of truſſing Rabbits, for boiling and roaſting- 

> % 3 1 | | | 

we y by 15 8 0 8 | 
MM For Roaſting. -21 * 


. * 
to | 
& a 6 1 ; 
ars For Ronſting. - 5 


Cafe all the rabbit except the lower joints of the fore” i 


ut. legs, and thoſe you chop off; then pafs a ſkewer through? 
ht, W the middle of the haunches, after you have laid them flat 
the as at 1, & the fore legs, which are called the wings muſt 
rds be turned as at 2, ſo that the ſmaller joints may be-puthed 
2, into the body, through the ribs; This as a ſingle rabbit, 
it has the ſpit paſſed through the body and head, but the 
ver ſkewer takes hold of the fpit to preſerve the haunches; but 
ole ¶ to truſs a couple of rabbits there are 7 ſkewers, and then 


the ſpit only, paſſes between the ſkewers, without touch- 
ing the rabbits. You may truſs it ſhort as for boiling, 
and roaſt it, . B 3 e 


1 The BRITISH J E WE L. 
7 For Boiling, | 


of the rabbit, ſkewer the haunches through the middle 
part-of the back as at I ; then put a ſkewer through the 


ns 70 haſh Rabbits, 
Wath them, pick the fleth off the bones, after 1 


mutton broth, a ſhallot or two, a little nutmeg grated, 

and a little vinegar, ſtew it together; put in a piece of 
good butter, and a little. ſhred parſley ; ſerve it upon * 
pets, garniſhed with {lices of lemon. 


To roaſ? Rabbits with 4 Farce in their Bellies. 
Take a couple of rabbits, parboil them, cut off their 


heads and firſt joints of their legs; make a farce for them 


of their livers, minced with a muſhroom, a truffle, a few 
cdires and ſame parſley minced and ſeaſoned with ſalt, 
pepper & nutmeg, . add a good handful of ſcraped bacon, 
then pound all together, and having ſtuffed the bellies of 
the rabbits with ſome of this farce, 3 them together 
and lard them with lean ham, fat bacon, and ſlices of 
veal, wrap them up in paper, ſpit and roaſt them; when 


dith, take off the lards of bacon, diſh them and ſerve 
Ni them up hot for a firſt courſe. 

Lou may ſtuff their bodies with oyſters, after being 
i blanched, with an anchovy nend. 4 


= - To make Sauce for boiled Rabbits. 
| | Take a few onions, boil them well; ſhifting them in 
water often, mix them well together with a little melted. 
1 + butter and water; one add a little pulp of apple and 
| muſtard, i 


i 


Cut the two haunches of the rabbit cloſe to the dick | 
bone, two inches, and turn up the haunches by the ſide i 


utmoſt joints of the legs, the ſhoulder blade s and neck, as Y 
at 2, truſſing the ſhoulders high and bending the neck KF 
backwards, that the ſkewer _y paſs through the whole. 


half roaſted, and mince it ſmall, add to it a little good | 


they are enough, put ſome cullis or eſſence of ham in a 
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Th — of truſſing a Pheaſant or | Partridge, 


oth the pheaſant & the partridge are truſſed the ſame 
, only the neck of the partridge is cut off, and the 
Id of the pheaſant is left on; the cut above ſhews the 
aſant truſſed. When it is drawn cut off the pinions, 
Sing only the ſtump bone next the breaſt, and paſs a 
rer through its point, and through the body near the 
Ir, then give the neck a turn, and paſſing it by the 
bring the head on the outſide of the other wing 
>, as at 1, and run the ſkewer through both, with. 
head ſtanding towards the. neck or rump, which you 
We: 2 is where the neck runs; then take the legs, 
the claws on, and preſs them by the joints together, 


ed 
- 


3 
* 
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5 


to preſs the lower part of the breaſt, then preſs them 


In between the ſideſmen, and paſs a ſkewer through 
as at 3. Remember a partridge muſt have the 
off, in every thing elſe it is truſſed like a pheaſant. 


. Pigeons in a Hole. WF 
ake your pigeons, ſeaſon them with beaten mace, 
per and ſalt, put a little piece of better in the belly, ' 
hem in a diſh and pour a little batter all over them“ 
2 with a quart of milk and eggs, & 4 or 5 ſpoonfuls 
our; bake it and ſend it to table. It is a good diſh. 
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The manner of rl ng a Pigeon, 
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5 Draw it but leave in the liver, for that has no gall 
then puth the breaſt from the vent, and holding up th 


add the brown of the leg, firſt having turned the pin 
ons under the back, as at 1, and ſee the lower E ; 
the. biggeſt wings are ſo paſſed with the ſkewer that 1 
legs 3 are between them and the body. 


The manner of trufſing ng an Eofterling. 

A duck, eaſterling, teal-or widgeon, are all truſſed 
the ſame manner. Draw it and lay alide the liver & g 
zard, and take out the neck, pri the ſkin of the ne 

full enough to ſpread over the place where the neck w 
cut off, Then r 'off the e and raiſe up the who 


* * 
we 
LY * 


till they are upright in the middle of the fowl, & preſe #8 
m between the ſtumps of the wings and the body 9 

W fow! ; twiſt the feet towards the body, & bring them | 
&-wards, with the bottom of the feet towards the body of 
WW fowl; then take a ſkewer and pals it through the body 
the fowl, between the lower joint next the foot & the 


4 7 
- 


. n Is of your diſh of wild-fowl, ſeaſoned-with a little pep- 
Wr and ſalt; ſqueeze in the juice of two oranges, ; 
Wittle claret. This will ſerve any ſort of wild fowl. - 


) gall * T9 | = 
p LY The manner of truſſing a Gooſe. 2 „ 
hill CITY 

pin | 
int of - 


at if 


A gooſe has no more than the thick joints of the legs 
Wc wings left to the body, the feet and the pinions be- 
cut off, to accompany the giblets, which conſiſt of he i 
ad & neck, with the liver & gizzard. Then at the bot- i 
of the apron of the gooſe, I, cut a hole and draw 
> ruinp through it, then paſs a. ſkewer through the 
all part of the leg, through the body, near the back, 
at 2, and another ſkewer through the thinneſt part of _ 


wings, and through the bogy, near the back, as at 3, 
d it will be right. | 8 pas IO 
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22 The. BRITISH JEWEL. 
The manner of trufſi ng a Frol for boiling. 


Lon mult, when it 1s drawn, twiſt the wings till ya 
brin the pinions under the back; and you may, if yo 
nk, incloſe-the liver and gizzard, one in each wing a 
as at 1, but they are commonly left out; then beat dov 
the breaſt bone, that it may not riſe above the fleſl ne 
part, then cut off the cla ws of the feet, & twiſt the lea | 
and bring them on the outſide of the thigh towards th 
wing, as at 2, and cut a hole on each fide of the aprolf 
juſt above the ſideſmen, and put the joints of the leg i 
to the body of the fowl, as at 3 —ſo this is truſſed with 4 
out a ſkewer. 

The manner of truſſing a Chicken like a Turkey zn, or et 
truffs mg a Turkey-poult, - | 1 
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After vol have got a 3 cut a long ſlit down the 
Wi, on tlie fore part; then take out the crop and the 
ry-thought, then twiſt the neck and bring it down un- 
the back, till the head is placed on the ſide of the left 
| „bind the legs! in with the claws on, and turn them up- 
ne back; then, between the bending of the leg and the 
a ph, on the right ſide, paſs a ſkewer through the body of 
| fowl, and when it is through, run the point through 
head, by che ſame place of the. leg as you did before, 
r, you muſt likewiſe pull the rump through the a- 
Wn of the fow1 
Rote, the neck is twiſted like a cord, and the bony 
t of it muſt be quite taken out, and the under jaw of the 
taken away, neither ſhould the liver or gizzard be 
Wed with it, though the pinions are left on; turn the 
Won: behind the back, and pats a ſkewer through the 
eme joints, between the pinion and the lower joint of 
W wing, thro' the body, near the back, as at 3, and it 
be fit to roaſt in the faſhionable manner. 
he above figure will ſhe the manner in which the legs 
1 nions will appear when turned to the back, as allſo the 
"tion of the head & neck of the chicken or turkey- poult. 
4 turkey-poult has no merry- thought, as it is called, and 
efore, to imitate a turkey the better, we take it out of 
Wicken through the neck 
. B. Always mind to beat down the breaſt bone, and 
0 the head and neck clean from feathers before you be- 
ho truſs your fowl. 

= 70 boil a Turkey with the ſtuffing. 
hen your turkey is drefled and drawn, truſs it, cug, 
e feet, and cut down the breaſt bone with a knife; 7 * 
take the ſweetbread of veal, boil it, ſhred it Go 
a little beef ſuet, a handful of bread crumbs, a lit- 
mon peel, part of the liver, a ſpoonful or two of 
m, with nutmeg, pepper, ſalt and 2 eggs; mix all 
ther, and ſtuff the turkey with part of the ſtuffing, 
eſt may be boiled or fried to lay round it, then ſew. 
e ſkin again, dredge it with a little flour, tie it up 
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in a cloth, and boil it with milk and water, If it be 
young turkey, an hour will boil it. 

2 | How to roaſt a Gooſe, © 
Take a little ſage, a {mall onion, chopped ſmall, ſon 
pepper and ſalt and a bit of butter; mix thoſe togetheſ 
and put them in the belly of the gooſe; then ſpit it, ſinglf 
it with white paper, dredge it with a little flour, af 
baſte it with butter. When it is enough, which is kno 
by the legs being tender, take it up and pour through 
two glaſſes of red wine, and ſerve it up in the ſame dilſſ 


and apple ſauce in æ baſon. 


< To boil Rabbits with Sauſages. 


| - Boil a couple of rabbits, when they are almoſt boil 
put in a pound of ſauſages and boil with them; wid 
done enough, diſh the rabbits, placing a fauſage here 
there one, with ſome fried flices of bacon. For fav 
put muſtard and melted butter, beat up together in a ei 
and ſerve them up. 3 | 3 


— 
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To boil Pidgeons. 
Stuff your pidgeons with ſweet herbs, PITS bacon;' 
Hated bread; butter, ſpice, and the yolk of an egg; 8 | 


I fond il them in ſtrong broth, butter, vinegar, mace, falt, 

ethell Wd nutmeg, ſet parſley, minted barberries, and-drawn 
ling Itter ; lay your pidgeons in a diſh, pour the lear all 

, a auer them; garniſh with ſliced lemon and barberries. 
nov F 4 

ugh 8 To boil Chickens, 

e Cid a 


Taxe four or five chickens, as you would have your 
hin bigneſs, if they be ſmall ones ſcald them before you 
Nock them, it will make them whiter, wehe them 
d take out the breaſt bone; waſh them, trukF them, & 
Wt of their heads and necks; and boil them in milk. and 
Water with a little ſalt ; half an hour or leſs will boil them: 
Wey are the better for being killed the night before you 
Je them. | 


75 make ee for the Chickevs, 
© Take the necks, gizzards and livers, boil them in wa- 
Ir, when they are enough ſtrain off the gravy,” and 
Wit to it a ſpoonful of oyſter pickle - rake the livers, break 
Wen ſmall, mix a little gravy, and rub them through, a2 
Wir ſieve with the back of a ſpoon, then put to it a ſpoon- 
of cream, a little lemon and lemon peel grated, thicken - 
up with butter and flour; let your ſauce be no thicker - 
ah cream, which pour upon your chickens. Garnith 
r diſh with ſippets, muſhrooms and lemons. They are 
oper for aſide diſh or a top diſh, either at noon or night, 


| \ 


The beſt way to pot Pidgeons. 
Take your pidgeons and-{kewer thend with their feet | 
oſs over the breaſt, to ſtand up; ſeaſon them with pep- 
r and ſalt, and roaſt or bake them, ſo put them into 
e pot, ſetting the feet up; when they are cold; nn ; 
m ow OY butter. a 
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for a fortnight, then take it out and ſmoke it, as you doi 
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ur bay leaves, & 1 ounce of ſalt prunelle ; - mix it all in 
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The beſt directions tor CURING, RoasTING| 


BoILING, &c. all kinds of Butcher Meat. 


* 


7 o dry a Leg of Mutton like Pork, 


PAT it flat with a weld er to make it like a Weſl 

phalia ham, then take ſome ſaltpetre and beat it ver 

fine, * anal rub it all over your mutton, and let i it lie al 
night; then make a pickle with bay ſalt and pump water 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg, put your mutton into it 
and let it lie ten days, then take it out and hang it in 
chimney where wood 1s burnt, 'till it is entirely dry, 
which will be about three: weeks ; boil it very tender with 
fowls, or eat it, cold like Weſtphalia ham. Do it in cold | 
weather or it will not keep. 


How to cure a Leg of Pork Ham Faſhion, 


Take a leg of pork and let it by cut like a ham, then 
ties a quart of ordinary ſalt, and a quart of bay ſ⸗ alt, beat 
it very hot, and mix it with a pound of courſe ſugar 
and an ounce of ſaltpetre, beaten fine, then rub the han 


well with it, and cover it all over with what is left, for i 


-miuſt all go on, ſo let it lie 3 days, then turn it every dai 


bacon or tongue. The ſalt muſt be put on as hot as yo 


| 1 Leg of Mutton Ham Faſhion. ] 

Get zhind quarter very large, cut it like a jiggit, thatſ 
is, with a piece of the loin, then rub it all over with bayß 
falt, and lerbit lie one day, then put im it the following 
pickle: take 4 n of pump water, put into it two 
pounds of bay Lalt, two of white ſalt, ſix-ounces of falt- 
petre and four oi petr eſalt, one pound | of brown ſugar, 


- 
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our liquor, then put in your” mutton, and in ſeven days it 
un be red through, then hang it up by the handle, and 
| noke - dry it with deal duſt and ſhavings making a great 
Naother under it, and in five days it will be ready. You. 
1 "ay boil it with greens, and it will cut as red as a cherry; 
MW ſerve it as you would a ham. 


How to dry Neats- tongues. 

ST Beat ſalt and faltpetre very fine, an equal quantity of 
t veſhach, lay the tongues.m pump water all night, rub them 
lie alff ery well with the ſalt, and cover them over with it ſtill 
vater {WSutting, on more as they waſte ; when they are ſtiff and 


to it Ward they are enough; then roll them in bran, and dry 
in hem before a gentle fire. Before you boil them, lay them 

dry pump water all night, and beil them in pump water. 
with 


1 cold How 15 preſerve meat without Salt. 4 
| Wet a napkin in white wine vinegar, wring it out and 


Wot weather, SE | Ws 
then + Hou to make Sauſages, 3 N 
bea Take the leaf of a leg of pork and four pound of beef 
ſupaMWuet, or rather more, ſhred them together very ſmall, then 
han -aſon | it with three quarters of an ounce of beaten pepper, 
for ind half ſo much of cloves and mace mixed together, 4 
y day andtul of ſage chopped ſmall, and as much falt as you _ 
u d hink fit, then break in ten eggs, all but two orthree of the 
_ yauſWv' bites, temper it well together with your hands; and fill 
t well into hog's guts, which you mult have ready , tie the 
nd of them like puddings, and let t hembe thoroughly 


tharſMooiled ;; when you eat them they mult be broiled on ſoft 


bay oals, fog hot coals will break the. lein, and the goodneſs = 


wing"! be oft, | 
twW o Hou to make white Pudditigh..... 
ſalt- Cut a penny loaf into thin ſlices, and ſet it to Ha all 
gar, pl \ght-1 in a pint of cream, and in the morning break it in the 
alli 2 | | "Rog. 


be 2 
* 
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rap the meat in it. It will keep a fortnight or longer in 
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Volks and two whites of eggs, and the marrow of one 


marrow bone, cut into little pieces, half a pound of thei 


bow! with a ſpoon, till it be like pap; then put to it * ; 


beſt beef ſuet, ſhred extraordinary ſmall, ſeaſon it with 


nutmeg, cinnamon & ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of roſe 


water, and a ſpoonful of fack, (a little muſk and amber. 


greaſe if you pleaſe) theſe puddings muſt be boiled on 3 


gentle fire, and not pricked in the boiling, 


Another Sort- * 


Boil a pound of rice in five pints of milk, till it be thick 


* 4% | 


1 
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then put in a pound of currants, and let it boil up juſt to 
plumb them, and when it is cold put in three quarters of N 
a pound of ſuet ſhred ſmall, and {ix yolks and two whites 


of eggs, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, four ſpoonfuls of 
roſe water, and a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. 
When your pork is cut in joints, ſalt it with ordinary 
falt, and let it. lie one night before you put it into pickle, 
that the blood may run from it, then make a. ſti ong pickle 
of pump water, bay ſalt and ſaltpetre, and ſome ordinary 


falt, and boil it let it ſtand till it is cold, and then put in| 


your meat: beſure the pickle is always above your meat. 


Ragpo of Oyſters. 


% 


When you open your oyſters drain them in a ſieve, aud] 


put a diſh under to receive the liquor, melt ſome freth|l 


butter in a ſtew- pan, put in it a duſt of flour, keep it ſtir. 
ringꝰ till it is brown, moiſten it with a little gravy, and put 
in ſome {mall cruſts of bread, the bigneſs of the top of your 


finger, and next your drained oyſters, toſs it up, {ſeaſon ith 


with parſley, cives, pepper, and {ome ef the oyſter liquor- 
Your ragoo being well reliſhed, ſerve it up ſor adainty diſh. 
This ragoo is to be done quickly, becauſe the oyſters 


mult boil, 
| H $w 


> 
* 


How to dreſs Lamb in a Ragoo. ; 
Cut a quarter of lamb into four quarters, lard 1 it with 
ade. ſized ſlices of bacon, and toſs it upa little in a ſtew- 


ace for it of fried oyſters, with a little flour and a couple 
A anchovies, When yon are ready to ſerve up, add ſome 
2mon juice, and garniſh with fried muſhrooms.  _ 


How to Ragoo a Breaſt of Veal. 
Stuff your breaſt of veal with forcemeat between the 
ech and 4555 bones, and lard it with large lardoons of ba- 
Jon, ond half roaſt it, then put it into the ſtew-pan over a 
Wove with gravy, till it is enough, toſs it up with force- 
eat balls, muſhrooms, truffles, morels, oyſters, &c. firſt 
uffing it all up the britket with force-meats, Garniſh with 
liced lemon or orange. | | 3 
How to Ragoo a Piece of Beef. 


Lard the hind part of the buttock of beef with thick lar- 


cle Nloons of bacon, put it into a ſtew-pan with ſome ſlices of 
ry Macon at bottom; ſeaſon with falt, pepper, cloves, nut- 
in meg and ſweet herbs, cover it with lards of bacon, put in 


two pounds of good lard, cover your pan and ſtew it 


in a little brandy. Garniſh with pickles and ſerve it up. 


Directions for ROAS TIN G M EAT. 
Ir, you are to roaſt any thing very ſmall or thin, take 
careto have a little | briſk fire, that it may be done 
quick and nice 5 if a large joint, let a good fire bc laid to 


cake and clear at the bottom, and whenyour meat is half 


done, ſtir up a good briſk fire. 
C 3 275 Hou 
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? an to brown it; then ſew it with broth, pepper, ſalt, 
Voves, a bunch of ſweet herbs and muſhrooms. Make a 


gently between two fires for twelve honrs, and then put 
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_ Re V roaft Beef. | 
4 If a rump or ſurloin, do not ſalt, but lay it a good 
[ way from the fire, baſt it once or twice with ſalt and wa 
ter, then with butter; flour it and keep baſting it with 1 
= What drops from it; when you ſee the ſmoke draw to the 
fire itis near enough. J 

If the ribs, ſprinkle it with ſalt for half an hour, dry ani 
Hour it, then butter apiece of paper very thick, and faſten 
it on the beef, the butter ſide next to it. 

NV. B. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you lay it t 
4 the fire, except the ribs, for that draws out the gravy 
: If you chuſe to keepit a few days before you dreſs it 
dry it with aclean cloth, then flour it over, and hang | 
up where the air may come to it. 


8 —— — 3 
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Hourto roaſt Lamb or Mutton. 


The loin, the ſaddle of mutton, which is the two loinslf 
and the chine, which is the two necks, muſt be done aff 
the beef; but all other joints of mutton muſt not be pa. 

pered; and juſt before you take it up, dredge it with flour, 
but not too much, for that takes away the fine taſte of the 


Meat. 
Beſure you take off the ſkin of the breaſt of mutton be. 
fore you roalt it. ' | 


How to roaſt Veal. 


If a fillet tuff it with toms, marjorum, parſley, a ſmall 
onion, a ſprig of ſavory, a bit of lemon peel cut, nutmeg, 
pepper, ſalt, mace, crumbs of bread, 4 eggs, a quarter 
of a pound of butter or marrow, mixed with alittle flour 
to make it ſtiff, half of which put into the udder, and the 
other into holes made in the fleſhy part. 

If a ſhoulder, baſte it with milk till half done, then flour 
it and baſte it with butter. 

The breaſt muſt be roaſted with the caul on until it is e- 
nough, and the ſweetbread ſkewered on the backſide of 
the breaſt, When it is near enough take off the caul, 


e it and dredg e it with a little flour. All theſe to be 
t to table with melted butter, and garniſhed with fliced 


If a loin, or fillet not ſtuffed, be ſure to paper Og fat 
tas little may be loſt as poſſible. All. joints are to be 
dat a diſtance from the fire till ſoaked, then near the 
e. When you lay it down baſte it with good butter, 
cept it be the ſhoulder, and that may be done the ſame 
you rather chuſe it; when it is near enough baſte it 
ain, and dredge it with a little flour. 

How to roaſt a Pig. 
Firſt wipe it very dry with a clean cloth, then take a 


. 22 * 
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Warter of a pound, a little ſage, thyme, parſley, ſweet 
Wirjorum, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of 2 eggs, 
Wis theſe together & ſew it up in the belly: flour it very 
Wick, then ſpit and lay it to the fire, taking care that your 
ins e burn well at both ends, or, till it does, hang a flat 
An at in the middle of the grate. Continue flouring it till 
Ne eyes drop out, or you find the crackling hard; then 
pe it very clean with a wet cloth in ſalt and water, and 
ſte it with butter, when the gravy begins to run, put ba- 


thelf 


os enough, take about a quarter of a pound of butter, put 


a d take i it from the fire. Cut off the head, and cut the 
in two down the back, where you take ont the ſpit; 
Wen, having cut the ears off, and placed one at each 7 
Id alſo the under; jaw in two, and placed one at each 
le, make the ſauce thus: 

Take ſome good butter, melt it, mix it with the gravy 


up. EY 
How fo roaſt por. 
of The beſt way to roafg a leg is firſt to ! 3 7005 


al, in it and T it, baſte it with butter, then take * 
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ce of butter and ſome crumbs of bread, of each about a 


ns in the dripping pan to receive it. When you perceive 


into a coarſe clean cloth. and having made a clear brifk 
e, rub the pig over with it, till the crackling is criſp, 


eived in the baſons, and the ** 0 bruiſed, and a little 
ed ſage ſhred imall, pour theſe into the dill and lerye 
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When you roaſt a loin, take a ſharp pen knife and cul 


it cloſe for 2 hours, then take it out, ſpit it, lay it to ti 


ter. If you have a good quick fire, and your mui 


wheat flour and water, knead and roll it very thin, tie 
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"hb de. hired it fine. a little pepper and ſalt, ſome nutmeg 
and a few crumbs of bread, throw theſe all over it whil 
it is roaſting ; then have a little drawn gravy to * in th 
diſh with the crumbs that dr op from it 
The ſpri» or hand of pork, roaſted as a pig, eats ven 
well, otherwiſe it is beſt boiled. 
The ſpar-rib ſhould be baſted with a bit of lines 
vely little flour, and ſome ſage thred ſmall], and ſerveduf 
with apple ſauce. | 


al 
1 al 
1 


= 


the kin acroſs to make the crackling eat the better. 1 
chine you muſt not cut at all. If pork is not well done iti 
ap: to ſurfeit. * 
How to roaſt Mutton like Veniſon. | 
Take a fat hind quarter of mutton cut the leg like 
haunch of veniſon, rub it well with ſalt- petre, hang it 
a moiſt place for 2 days, wiping it two or 3 times a Ji 
with a clean cloth, then put it into a pan, and having Wt 
boiled a quarter of an ounce of all ſpice in a quart of re 
wine, pour it boiling hot over your mutton, and cove 


fire, and conſtantly baſte it with the ſame liquor and bu 


ton not very large, it will be ready in a hour and a hall 
then take it up and ſend it to table, with ſome goo 
gravy in one cup, and ſweet ſauce in another. 


How to reaſt a Haunch of V. eniſon. 
Take a haunch of veniſon and ſpit it, then get a litt 


over the fat part of the veniſon with packthread, if it þ 
a large haunch it will take 4 hours roaſting, and a mil 
dling haunch 3 hours; baſte it all the time you roaſt it 
when your diſh 1s up, put a little gravy in the diſh, ai 
ſweet ſauce in a baſon ; half an hour before you dra 
your veniſon, have off your paſte, and baſte it, and let 
be of a light brown. 


| 
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nel How to roaſt a Neat's Tongne. 
hi | | 
WH Pickle a tongue and boil it till the ſkin will come off, 
Wd when'it is ſo done, ſtick it with cloves about 2 inches 
e 9 inder; then put it on a ſpit, and wrap a veal caul o- 
it, & roaſt it till it is enough; then take off the caul 
„just froth it up, and ſerve it in a diſh with gravy, & 
due veniſon or claret ſauce in a plate; garniſh with raſp- 
vs of bread fifted, and lemon ſliced. 
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Directions for boiling Meat. 
ke LL freſh meat ſhould be put into the water boiling | 
it oF and ſalt meat when the water is cold, unleſs you ap- 
_daWEhend it is not corn'd quite enough; and in that caſe, 
vingMtting it in the water when hot, ſtrikes in the ſalt. 

ref Chickens, lamb, & veal, are much whiter for being boi. 
ove in a clean linen cloth, with a little milk in your water. 
» th 7 be time ſufficient for drefling different joints depends 
bu the ſize of them; a Leg of mutton about 7 or 8 pounds 
mull! require 2 hours boiling ; . a. young fowl about half an 
hallfhhur; a middle ſized leg of Lamb about an hour; a 
goo piece of beef, of 12 or 14 pounds, will require 2 
urs and a half after the water boils, if you put in the 
ef when the water is cold, and ſo in proportion to the 
ckneſs and weight of the piece; but all ſorts of victu- 
lit require. more in froſty weather. | 
tie | 
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To boil a Leg of Lamb with Chickens roundit. 


Vhen your lamb. is boiled, pour over it butter and 
ley, lay your chickens. round it, and pour over your 
ckens a little white fricaſey ſauce, Garniſh. your diſh 
h ſippits and lemon, | 2 
To 
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peaſe, boil it green and lay it round your lainb in ſpoof 
fuls. Garniſh the diih with criſp parſley. | 


piece of flannel, 


you may keep your meat hot a long time, and it is bett 


the gravy out, or dry it up. 


* un 
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T9 boil a Leg of Lamb with the Loin fried round'it. 


When your lamb is boiled lay it in the diſh, and pou 
upon it a little parſley and butter, then lay your frie 
lamb round it, and cut ſome aſparagus to the bignels « 


How to boil a Tongue. p 

If it be a dried tongue, it muſt be laid in warm wat 
for 6 hours, then lay it 3 hours in cold freſli water, th 
take it out and boil it 3 hours, which will be ſufficient 5 
if your tongue be juſt out of the pickle, it muſt lay thr 
hours in cold water, and then boil it till it will peel. 


To boil a Ham, 
Lay it in cold water two hours, waſh it clean, and 
it up in clean hay, boil it very {low the firſt hour, aq; 
very briſk a hour and half more; take it up in the ha 


and ſo let it lie till cold, then rub the rind with a cle 


How to boil: Pickled Pork, 
Waſhyour pork and ſcrape it clean, then put it in wh 
the water is cold, and boil it till the rind is tender. 


54: 2% How to keep Meat hot, | 
The beſt way to keep Meat hot, if it be done befe 
your company is ready, is to ſet the diſh over a pan 
boiling: water, cover the diſh with a deep cover, ſo 
not to touch the meat, and throw a cloth over all: tl 
than over roaſting or boiling it, which will ſpoil it. 1 » 
ſteam of tae water keeps the meat hot, and does not di 


Ru 
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> ales and Directions for N QC, 


LWAYS uſe ſtone jars fan all ſorts of pickles that re- 
quires hot pickle to them, 1 he firſt charge is the 
ſt, for theſe not only laſt longer, but keep the pickle 
ter; for vinepar and ſalt will penetrate through all 
| then veſſels ; ſtone and glaſs are the only thing to keep 
kles in, Beſure never to put your hand in to take them 
„ for that will ſoon ſpoil them; the beſt method is to 
a wooden ſpoon, full of little holes, to every pot, to 
e the pickles out with, Let your braſs pans for green 
kles be exceeding bright and clean, and your pans for 
Ite pickles be well tinned and clean; otherwiſe they. 
| have no colour. Uſe the very beſt and ſtrongeſt 
ite wine vinegar, likewiſe be very exact in watching 
en your pickles beg in to boil & change colour, that 
may take them off the fire immediately, otherwiſe 
y will grow ſoft in keeping, and looſe their colour. 
ver your pickling jars with a wet bladder and leather. 


How o pickle Walnuts. 


Make a pickle of ſalt and water, ſtrong enough to bear 
895 toll it & ſcum it well, & pour it over your wal- 

, let them ſtand twelve days, changing the pickle, 
be end of ſix days; then pour them into a cullender, 
dry them with a coarſe cloth, then get che beſt white 
e vinegar, with cloves, mare, nutmeg ſliced, Jamaica 
per, and lliced ging er, boil all theſe together, and pour 


hefe 
Jan 


10 


tl 
bet aiding hot upon your walnuts, in the j Jar you intend _ 
I; you may add a thallot, or a large onion ' Io one 


red of walnuts you muſt put fix ſpooituls of muſtard- 
; tie them cloſe with a bladder and leather. | 
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Te pickle Walnuts green, 

Take the largeſt and cleareſt you can get, pare them 
thin as you can, have a tub of ſpring water ſtanding b 
you, and throw them in as you pare them; put into ti 
water a pound of bay ſalt, let them lie in that water if 
hours, take them out of the water, and put them into 
ſtone jar, and between every layer of walnuts put a laye 
of vine leaves at the bottom and top, and fill it with co 
vinegar, let them ſtand all night, then pour that vine 
from them into a bell- metal ſauce-pan, with- a pound of 
bay ſalt, and let it boil, then pour it hot on your nuts, i 
them over with a wooten cloth, & let them ſtand a we 
then pour that vinegar away, rub your nuts clean with 
piece of flannel, then put them again in your jar, wit 
vine leaves as before, and boi] freſh vinegar ; to eve 
gallon of vinegar, put a nutmeg fliced, four large rac 
of ginger cut, a large onion filled with a quarter of a 
ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of whole black 
pepper, the ſame of ordignal pepper, then pour youſf 
vinegar boiling hot on your walnuts, and cover them wit 
a woolen cloth, let it ſtand three or four days, when col 
put in half a pint of muſtard feed, a large piece of horſq; 
radiſh ſliced, tie them down cloſe with a wet bladder, an 
then with leather. They will be fit to eat in a for 


night. 


How to pickle Hop- Buds. 


Give them a boil or two in water and ſalt, then l 
them in white wine vinegar. 


Hou to pickle Fennel. 
Make water boil, tie your fennel} up in ' bunches, an 
put them into the water with ſome ſalt, give them half 
dozen walms, drain them, and when cold, put them int 
a jar, pour vinegar upon them, and put a little mace an 
nutineg to it ; tie a bladder and leather over the pot. 
VV. Parſley may be done the ſame way: 


How fo pickle Pidgeons. 
Boil them with whole-ſpice in three pints of water, a 
nt of white wine, and a pint of white wine vinegar ; 


N 


ti nen boiled take them up, and when cold, keep them in 
r Jos pickle, ſkimming the fat off it. Do Sparrows the 
nto me Way. 


To pickle French Beans. 
Get French beans when they are very young, top & 
il them, put them into the beſt white wine vinegar, 
ith ſalt, a little whole pepper, a race of ginger cut 
ofs ; let them lie in this, cold, 


laye 
col | 
eral 
na 
s, ti 


ave a boil ; then take them off the fire, ſtove them down 
wid ole, ſet them by, then put them on again; ſo do ſix 
vellmes, till they are as green as graſs; then put them in- 
rah a ſtone jar, tie it down cloſe with leather, and they 
f ill be good all the year. The ſaine way you may do 
lad icumbers and purſlain ſtalks ; & if they change colour, 
you oil up the _—; and pour it over them ſcalding hot. 
with 
coli 
ori 
an 
forif 


ith 
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To . pickle white C bbge. - 
Yon may do it in quarters, or ſhave it in long ſlices ; 
ald it about four minutes in water and falt, then take 1 it 
ut and cool it; boil up ſome vinegar and ſalt, whole 
epper, ginger, and mace : when your pickle 1 is boiled 


„and it will keep white. 


1 lf 
| To pickle red Cabbage, 


ours. You may add falt to the pickle if the cabbage 


D 
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rg days, then boil it 
ed braſs kettle, and put your beans } in, 2 them but juſt 


d ſcummed, put it to your cabbage, cover it preſent- 


Cut off the ſtalks and outſide leaves, and ſhred the re- 
ainder into a cullender, throw ſalt upon it in the ſhred- 
g; after it has drained two or three hours, put it into 
Jar, and then make a pickle of vinegar, cloves, mace,” 
inger, and fliced nutmeg, boil it, and when it is cold, 
our 1t over the cabbage, and it will be fit for uſe in I2 


on't taſte of it. | . 
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Take your onions 1 — chey are pre enough to lay up 

in your houſe, ſuch as are about the ſize of a large wal. 
nut, or you may do ſome as ſmall as you pleaſe : takeoff 
only the outward dry coat, then boil them in one water, 
withont ſhifting, till they begin to grow tender, then 
drain them through a cullendar, and let them cool; as 
ſoon as they are quite cold, flip off two out ward coats or 
ikns, {lip them them till they look white from each o. 
ther wh them gently with a fine ſoft linen cloth, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool : when this is done, put them 
into wide-mouth'd glaſſes, with about 6 or 8 bay leaves; 
to a quartern of onions a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and two large races of ginger, ſliced. - All theſe ingr edi. 
- ents mult be interſperſed here and there in the glaſſes a- 
mong the onions; then boil to each quart of vinegar two 
ounces of bay j; alt, ſcum it well as the ſcum riſes, and let 
it ſtand till it is cold, then pour it into the glaſs, cover it 
cloſe with a bladder dipped in vinegar, and tie them 
down; they will eat well and look white. As the pic- 


kle waſtes fill them with cold vinegar. 


To pickle Cucumber. 

Five hundred frag ome being wiped clean, make a My 
brine of water and ſalt, ſtrong enough to bear an egg, Hir 
put them into it, let them lie for 12 Hours, then take ti 
them out and wipe them dry, then, in the veſſel you de-Mit 
ſign to keep them, put a layer of dill, ſome — Ag long Ma 
pepper, and and a little mace; then a layer of cucum- WM, 
bers, and-ſo continue to do till. you have laid them all in; 
boil two gallons of vinegar, pour it hot over the cucum- 
bers, cover them up clole for two days, then put out tlie 

vinegar, boil it again, ſcum it and pour it again upon Wt! 
them; when you have done this 3 or 4 times, {top them 
rſs for uſe. 

be To pickle Muſhrooms, 

ba, muſt take the button muſhrooms, wipe them clean 
with a piece of flannel, and throw them into half milk, 


— 
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nd half water, then ſet on your ftew-pan with half milk 
nd water, and when it bois put in your muſhrooms, and 
et them boil up thick for half a quarter of an hour, then 
our them into a fieve, let them drain till they are cold; 
hen make your pickle of the beſt white wine vinegar, 


off nace, long pepper, and a race of ginger, boil it, and 
* When it is enough, cut a nutmeg into quarters, and put 
en 


W: in, let it ſtand till it is cold, then put it to your muſh. 
T ooms, and pour a little of the beſt oil you can get to 
Wrcſerve them; tie your glailes or gallipots down with 


eather. 


and How to pickle Samphire, 

Em Take ſamphire that is green, and has a Iweet ſmell, 
es; Wr-athered in the month of May, pick it well, lay it to 
ce, oak in ſalt and water for two days, then put it into an 
di- Mearthen pan, and pour to it as much white wine vinegar 
a. 


Was will cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand till it is green and 
criſp, then put it into a jar, and tie it down eloſe for uſe. 


. Salleyy, 
Pick ſallery two inches in length, ſet them off and let 


as for cabbage. 
To &itt3 Sprats like Anchovies. 


Pull the heads off your ſprats, and falt them a little o- 
Wver nicht, the next day take a barre] or earthen pot, lay 
Win it a layer of refined falt, a layer of ſprats, &c, ſo do 
till you have filled the veſſel ; then cover itcloſe, &cloſe 


le- Mit up with pitch, that no air may get in; ſet it in a cellar, i 
ng and turn it upſide down once a week, LT hey will be cat» 
n- Wable in three months. 4 

n; 

me How to ditto Herrings and Mactarel. 

he Cut off the heads and tails of your fiſh, gut them, wash 


them and dry them well, then take two ounces and a half 

of ſaltpetre, three quarters of an ounce of Jamaica pep: 

per, {x ounces of white pepper, pound them ſmall, an 
2 Sth WES ES” - ounce 


5,44 a 


them cool; put your pickle in cold. The pickle will do [ 
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ounce of ſweet marjorum and thyme chopped ſmall, mi 
_ them together, and pur ſome within and without the fill 
lay them in an earthen pan, the roes at top, and covel 
them with white wine vinegar, then ſet them into an 9. 
ven, not too hot, for two hours. This is for 15, by 
after this rule do as many as you * 


Hou to make Muſhroom Catchup. | 
Take a ſtew-pan full of large flap muſhrooms, and thr 
tips of thoſe you wipe for pickling, ſet them on a ſlow fil 
with a handful of ſalt, without water, they will make af 
great deal of liquor, Which you muſt ſlrain and put to 
quarter of a pound of ſhallots, with ſome pepper, gin 
ger, cloves, mace, and a bay leaf ; boil & ſcum it we 
when quite cold, bottle it up. | 
To make Walnut Catchup. 

Take green walnuts and pound them to a paſte, then 
put to every 100 two quarts of vinegar, with a ande 
of ſalt, put it together in an earthen pan, keeping it ſtir. 
ring for 8 days, then ſqueeze the liquor through a coarſ 
cloth, and put it into a well-tinn'd ſaucepan; when iti 
degins to boil ſcum it as long as any ſcum riſes, and add; 
to it ſome cloves, mace, ſliced ginger, ſliced nutmeg 

amaica pepper - corns, ſliced horſe- raddiſh, with a fevſf 
ſhallots: let this have one boi] up, pour it into an earth bf 
en pan, and after it is cold, bottle it up, dividing the in 


gredients equally into each bottle. 


| 


( 


Fine Vinegar, made of Malt Liquor. 

To every 20 gallons of malt liquor add one ounce ol 

cream of tarter, and the like quantity of allum and bay 

ſalt; mix theſe with a gallon of the drink, boiling hot, & 

put it hot into the caſk, cover the bung hole, with a 

piece of brown paper, and it will be very fine vinegar in 

a few, days. BI” This receipt has been often fold for 55. 
Very good Vinegar. 

"Firſt take what quantity you pleaſe of ſpring water, & 

put i it into a veſſel or ſtone bottle, and to every gallon pat 


* 
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yo pounds of Malaga raiſins, lay a tile over the bung, 
ad ſet the veſſel in the ſun till it is fit for uſe. If you 
Nut your water and raiſins into a ſtone bottle, you may 
Nut it into the chimney corner, near the fire, for a con- 
W-nient time, and it will be as well as if ſet in the fun- 

70 make Verjuice. 

Having got crab apples, as ſoon as the kernels turn 
lack, lay them in a heap to ſweat , then pick them from 
Nalks and rottenneſs, then in a long trough, with ſtamp- 
ng beetles, ſtamp them to a maſh, and make a bag of 
oarſe haircloth, as ſquare as the preſs, fill it with the. 
Wamped crab-apples, and being well preſſed, put the li- 
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| ; quor up in a clean vellel, | - 
To diſiil Verquice for Pickles. . | 
W Take three quarts of the ſharpeſt verjuice, and put it 
Wn a cold ſtill, and diftil off very gently; the ſooner it is 
Wiltilled in the ſpring the better for uſe ; it will in a few. 
iu ays be fit to pickle muthrooms, or put in ſauces where. 
Wcmon is required, | 


To pickle or marianate Eels. 

The eels being killed, let them be well ſcoured, clean-. 
Wd and ſcraped ; then draw them, and wipe out the blood 
Wlcan, and when they are drawn and cleaned very dry, 
{urn them up, the head firſt, and fo round till they are 
up; then bind them up with packthread, & fry them 
vith ſallad oil, or very ſweet rape oil, which will do as 
vell, let them be gently fried, and turned often till they 
ire well ſoaked, and when cold put them into the follow 
ng pickle : | 
Jake ſuch a quantity of white wine vinegar as will co- 
er the eels, put into it ſome pe Her, large mace, fliced- 
inger, and ſome ſalt; and half a dozen of bay leaves; lo 
et them all bojl well together, about a quarter of an „ _- | 
our, when cold put in your eels, preſſing them down to i 
eep them under the liquor; they will be fit for uſe in 
a week, and will keep, being cloſe: covered, three: or 
four months. D 3 Ihe. 


A. 


for a hogthead, | | To 


| 


444-3 
The beſt Directions for making | 
Fngliſh Wines, Cc. 


Ned and white Elder Wine. 


GATHER the elder berries ripe and dry, pick them, 
and bruiſe them with your hands and ſtrain them, 
then ſet the liquor by in glazed earthen veſſels, for 12 i 
hours to ſettle ; then put to every piat of juice, a pint & 
half of water, and togevery gallon of this liquor put; 
pounds of Liſbon ſugar ; ſet this in a kettle over the fire, | 
and when it is ready to boil, clarify it wite the whites of | 
four or five eggs, let it boil an hour, and when it is al. 
moſt cold, work it with ſtrong ale yeaſt, and turn it, fil. 
ling up the veſſel from time to time with the ſame liquor, 
ſaved on purpoſe, as it {inks by working. In a month's 
time, if the veſſel holds about 3 gallons, it will be fine & 
fit to bottle, and after bottling, will be fit to drink in two 
months ; but remember all liquors muſt be fine before 
they are bottled, or elfe they will grow ſharp and fer- 
ment in the bottles, and never be good for any thing. 


VM. B. Add to every gallon of this liquor, a pint of 
ſtrong mountain wine, but not ſuch as has the borachio, 
or ho2-{kin flavour. This wine will be very ſtrong and 
pleaſant, and will keep good for ſeveral years. c 


Me muſt prepare our red elder wine in the ſame man- e 
ner as that we make with ſugar, and if the veſlel holds a- 
bout eight or ten gallons, itwill be fit for bottling in a- 


bout a month's time; but if the veſſel be larger, it muſt 
ſtand longer in proportion, three or four mouths at leaſt 
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To make Gooſeberry Vine. . 
Gather your gooſeberries in dry weather, when they 
e half ripe, pick them and bruiſe them in a tub with a 
boden mallet, or ſuch like inſtrument, for no metal is 
oper; then take about the quantity of a peck of the 
W o\cberries, put them into a cloth made of horſe hair, 
d preſs them as much as poſſible without breaking the 
ds; repeat this work till all your gooſeberries are 
eſfed, adding to this preſſed juice, the other which you 
Will find in the tub ; then add to every gallon, three 
Pounds of powder fugar, for Liſbon ſugar will give the 
Wine a taſte which may be diſagreeable to ſome peoplez Ml 
Id beſides, it will ſweeten much more than dry powder; 9 
r this together till all the ſugar is diſſolved, and then = 
it it in a veſſel or caſk, which mult be quite filled with 
If the veſſel holds about ten or twelve gallons, it 
Wit ſtand a fortnight or 3 weeks; or, if about 20 gal- 
ns, then about 4 or 5 weeks to ſettle, in a cool place ; 
en draw off the wine from the lees, and after you have 
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fl. WM. | | 
. ſcharged the veſſel from the lees, return the clear li- 
or into the veſſel again, and let it ſtand 3 months, if 


e caſk is about 3 gallons, or between 4 or 5 months if it ll 
20 gallons, and then bottle it off, — We umuſt note, 
at a {mall cafk of any liquor, is ſooner ripe and fit for 
inking, than the liquor of a large caſk muſt be; but a 
1all body of liquor will ſooner change four, than that 
hich is in a larger caſk — The wine, if it is truly prepa» 8 
d, according to the above directions, will improve eve. 
year, and keep ſeveral years. | .- 


o, 5 
0 2 = 
p Hou to make Ci rant Niue. | = 
Gather your currants full ripe, {trip them and bruiſe 6 
n- em in a mortar, & to every gallon of the pulp put two - 
1. Warts of water, firſt boiled and cold (you may put in Is | 


me grapes if you pleaſe) let it ſtand in a tub twenty-four 


a- ; \ 
iſt urs to ferment ; then let it run through a hair ſieve, UW 
t It no hand touch it, let it take its time to run, and to 
＋ ky 


cry gallon of this liquor, put 2 pounds and a half of 
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white ſugar; ſtir it well and put it into your veſſel, a»M 
to every {1x gallons put ina quart of the beſt rectified ſy 
rits of wine. Let it ſtand 6 weeks and bottle it. If it 
not very fine, empty it into other bottles, and after it h 
ſtood a fortnight rack it off into ſmaller. 1 
T7 
To make Cherry Wine. 7 

Pull off the ſtalks of the cher, ies and waſh them, wit 
out breaking the ſtone ; then preſs them hard through 
hair bag, and to every gallon of liquor put two pound 
of ſix penny ſugar. The veſſel muſt be full, and let ff 
work as long as it makes a noiſe in the veſſel; then {to 
it up cloſe for a month or more, and when it is fine, dra 
it into dry bottles. If it makes them fly, open them i 
for a moment and ſtop them up again, It will be fit t 
drink in a quarter of a year. 
To make Raiſin Wine. 

To every gallon of clear river water, put 5 pounds q; 
Malaga or Belvedere raiſins, let them ſteep a fortnigh 
ſtirring then every day, then pour the liquor off, ani 
ſqueeze the juice of the raiſins, and put both liquo 
together in a veſſel that is of a ſine to contain it exactly, fc 
it ſhould be full; let the veſſel ſtand open till the win 
has done hithng, or making the leaſt noiſe ; yor may ad 
a pint of French brandy to every two gallons ; ; then ſto 

it cloſe, and when you find it is fine, which you m 
know by pegging it, bottle it off. 
If you would have it red, put one gallon of Abe | 
wine to every four of raiſin wine. ä 


To make Orange Wine. 

Put 12 pounds of fine ſugar, and the whites of 8 egg 
well beaten, into ſix g allons of ſpring water, let it boil 2 
hour, ſcumining it all the time, then take it off, & whe 
it is pretty cool, put it to the juice of 50 Seville orange 
and ſix ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt, and let it ſtand tu 
days; then put it in another veſſel, with two quarts 0 
Rheniſh wine, and che juice of twelve lemons ; you. mul 
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the juice of the lemons and the wine, and 2 pounds 


* double refined ſugar, ſtand cloſe, covered 10 or 12 
70 urs before you put it into your veſſel to your orange 
1 ne, and ſcum off the ſeeds before you put it in. The 


10n peels muſt be put in with the oranges, half the 
ads muſt be put into the veſlel. It muſt ſtand 0 or 12 
ys before it is fit to bottle. 49. 
How to make Sage Wine. 

Boil 26 quarts of ſpring water, a quarter of an hour, 
Wd when it is blood warm, put 24 pounds of Malaga 
ins, picked, rubbed, and ſhred into it, with almoſt 
lf a buſhel of ſage ſhred, and a porringer of ale yeaſt ; 


4. all well together, and let it ſtand in a tub, covered 
* rm 6 or 7 days, ſtirring it every day; then ſtrain it 
grand put it in a runlet, let it work 3 or 4 days, & then 


p it up; when it has ſtood 6 or 7 days, put in a quart 
two of Malaga ſack, and when it is fine bottle it. 

How to make Birch Wine. — 
The ſeaſon for procuring the liquor from the birch 
es is in the beginning of March. while the ſap is ri- 
ig, and before the leaves ſhoot out, for when "hs ſap 


quo 
ecome forward, and the leaves begin to appear, the 
1 ce, by being long digeſted in the bark, grows thick & 
: loured, which was before thin and clear. e 
* Py The method of procuring the juice is, by boring holes 
23 the body of the tree, and putting in fancets, which js 
__ {MWinonly made of the branches of elder, the pith being 
licalen out; you may, without hurting the trees, if large, 
them in ſeveral places, 4 or 5 at a time, and by that 
dans, from a good ſtore of trees, ſave many gallons, 
ery day. 

F if; you do not ule it immediately, which is the beſt way, 
Es n, in order to preſerve it in a good condition for 
web ewing, and that it may not turn ſour till you have got 
75 * quantity you want, the bottle in which it dropped 
* dm the faucets, muſt be immediately well ſtopped, Lone 
* > COrks waxed or roſined. 
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4 e BRITISH JEWEL. 


One method of making it is this, to every gallon 
birch liquor put a quart of honey, ſtir them well tog 
ther, put in a few cloves and a little lemon peel, andi 
it boil for near an hour, and ſcum it well continually 
the ſcum riſes, then ſet it by to cool, and put in two 
three ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt to ſet it a working, 
when the yeaſt begins to ſettle, put it into a runlet 


will juſt hold it, and let it ſtand 8 weeks, or longer if 


pleaſe, then bottle it, & it will be fit to drink in a mon 
it will keep good a year or two. If you have a mind 
uſe ſugar inſtead of honey, put two pounds to a pally 
or more if you would keep it long. = 

This wine is not only very wholeſome, but pleaſant; 
is a moſt rich cordial, good in curing conſumption 
phthiſic, ſpleen, and alſo all ſuch mward diſeaſes as acc 
pany the ſtone in the bladder. Dr. Needham ſays, he 
often cured the {curvy with the juice of birch boiled vi 
honey and wine, It is alſo good to abate heat in a fer 


To make Turnip Wine. 

Take a good many turnips, pare them, ſlice them, li 
put them into a cyder-preſs, and preſs out all the juice ve 
well; to every gallon of juice have three pounds of lu 


| ſugar; have a veſſel ready, juſt big enough to hold 
- Juice, put your ſugar into the veſſel, and to every gallon 


the juice half a pint of brandy ; pour in the juice, and 


ſomething over the bung for a week, to ſee if it worl 


if it does, you muſt not bring it down till it has de 
working, then ſtop it cloſe for three months, and drav 


off into another veſſel. . When it is fine bottle it off. 


WH Cyprus Wine imitated. 
Lou muſt,” to nine gallons of water, put nine quarts 
the juice of white elder berries which has been prel 
gently from the berries with the hand, and paſſed throy 
a ſieve, Without bruſing the kernels of the berries; # 
to every gallon of liquor, three pounds of Lisbon ſug 
and to the whole quantity, put an ounce and an half 
i ging 
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lon 

| top ger ſliced, and three quarters of an ounce of cloves, 
and i boil this half an hour, taking off the ſcum as it riſes, 
uvallyW pour the whole in an open tub to cool, and work it 
two Nl ie yeaſt, ſpread upon a toaſt of white bread, for 3 
2 hn „then turn it into a veſſel that will Juſt hold: It, ad- 


© | about a pound and a half of raiſins of "the ſun ſplit, to 
the liquor till you draw it off, which ſhould not be 
he wine is fine, which you wi find in anuary. 
he wine is ſo much like the fine rich wine brought 
Cyprus, in its colour and flavour, that it has decei- 
the beſt judges. 

| To make Apricot Wine. 

Nut to every quart of water a pound and-a half of A. 
ts. which are not over ripe, let them be wiped clean 
Wcut in pieces; boil theſe till the liquor is ſtrong of 
apricot flavour, then ſtrain the liquor thro' a fieve, 
put to every quart 4 or 5 ounces of white ſugar ; boil 
Jain and ſcum it, and when the ſcum riſes no more, 
It into an earthen pat, the day following bottle it, 


mont 
nind 


gall 


2% AA am 32, pon 


1 ng into every bottle a lump of loaf ſugar as big as a 
Fh eg: this will preſently be fit for drinking, and is a 


pleaſant liquor, but it will not keep long. = 
To make Quince Wine F 
ather your quinces when they are dry, take 20 lage 5 = 
es, wipe them vety clean with a coarſe cloth, tgenn 
them with a coarſe grater or raſp, as near the core 
n can, but grate in none of the core, nor the hard” - 
of it, then boil a gallon of ſpring water, and put : 
grated quinces to it, and let it boil ſofchy about 
er of an hour, then ſtrain khe liquor into an earthen 
and to each gallon of liquor put two pounds of fe 
ugar, and ſtir it till your ſugar is diſſolved; then 
*1t cloſe, and let it ſtand 24 hours, by which time W 
de ready to bottle; take care that none of the ere! E 
nt go into the bottles. This will keep good a year. 
Obſerve that your quinces muſt be very ripe 
is ul, 


+ 
_ 


Whites of eggs, beat the eggs very well, and put then 
into the water and ſugar, then put it on the fire in a = 
dle, and let it boil three quarters of an hour; ſcum it q; \ 


make a good brown toaſt, and ſpread i it on both ſides i q | 


and let them ſtand as long without ſtirriug ; then draw: 
your wine, colour it with the infuſed juice of damſq; 


wine with loaf ſugar, and bottle it up for uſe, 
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To make Cowſlip Wine · 
Take 6 gallons of water, 12 pounds of ſugar, and fol 


tee time it boils, and when it 1s cold, take a peck of pic 
led cowſlips, bruiſe them a little, and put them in; thei 


good ale yeaſt, and put it in with the cowſlips ; let 
ſtand two or three days to work; the night before i | 
ſtrain it off, put in two lemons, a quart of Rheniſh wii 
and {ix ounces of {yrup of citrons ; the next day trau y 
off through a ſtrainer, ſqueezing the cow ſlips as hard 

poſſible ; then ſtrain it thro” a flannel bag, and put iti 
your veſſel ; when it has done working, ſtop it clofe i 
a fortnight or three weeks, and then bottle it off. 


Damſon Wine. | 

71 

Having pr ovided four gallons of water, put to even 
gallon four pounds of Malaga raiſins, and half a peck 
damſons- in a veſſel without a head, which being cove 
ed, they are to ſteep {ix days; ſtir them twice every di 


ſweetened with ſugar - then turn it into a wine vel 
for a fortnight, in order to be made fine, and atterwa 
{poles of in Fart f 


; Raſpberry Wine, 


Ripe raſpberries being bruiſed with the back of a ſpoo 
3 them and fill a bottle with the juice, ſtop it, * 
very eloſe, and ſet it by four oſ five days; then pour it 
from the dr ags, aud add thereto as much Rheniſh or whi 
wine as the juice will well colour; then ſweeten yo 


Gil 


Gilliflower Wine. 
To three gallons of water put fix pounds of the beſt. 
owder ſugar ; poil the ſugar and water together for the 


ec of half an hour, keep ſcumming it as the ſcum riſes, 


t it ſtand to cool; beat up three ounces of the ſyrup of 


etany, with a large ſpoonful of ale yeaſt, put it into the 


quor and brew it well together; then having a peck of 
illiflowers cut from the talks, put them into the liquor, 
et them infuſe and work together three days, covered 


ich a cloth, ſtrain it and put it into a caſk, let. it ſettle 
r three or four weeks, then bottle it. ; 


Nac Cherry Wine. 
Boil ſix gallons of ſpring water an hour, then bruiſe 


| venty-four pounds of black cherries, but do not break 
e ſtones ; pour the water boiling hot on the cherries, 
Wir the clierries well in the w ater, and let it ſtand 24 
ours; then ſtrain it off, and to every gallon put near 2 
1 dunds of good ſugar, mix it well with the liquor, and 


t it ſtand one day longer, then pour it oft clear into 
veſſel, and ſtop it up cloſe. Let it be very fine before 


o | du draw it off into bottles. 


b 


To make Elter flower Wine. 
To twelve gallons of water put thirty pounds of ſingle 
af ſugar, boil it till two gallons be waſted, ſcum it well, 
t it ſtand till it is as cool as wort, then put in two quarts 
bloſſoms, picked from the Ralks, ſtirring it every day 


lic has done working, which will not be under five or 


days, then ſtrain it and put into the veſſel ; after it is 
ppped down, let it ſtand two months, and then, if tine, 
dttle it. 
To make Mead. 4 

Having got thirteen gallons of water, put thirty y pounds 
honey to it, boil and ſcum it well, - then take roſema- 
, thyme; bay leaves, and ſweet briar, one handful al- 
gether, boilit an hour, then put- it into a tub, with 2 
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Or 3 dful of ground malt; ſtir it till it is blood-w arm, 
ther ſtrain it through a cloth, & put it into a tub again: 
ent a toaſt round a quartern loaf, and ſpread it over with 
good ale yeaſt, and put it into your tub, and when the 
"Fraps is quite over with the yeaſt, put it in your veſſel; 

then take of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, an ounce, and 2 
half, of ginger ſliced an ounce, bruiſe the ſpice and tie it 


up in rag, and hang it in the veſſel. Stop it up cloſe 


for uſes 
To make Shrub. 


Take 2 quarts of brandy, & put it in a large bottle, put 


- Into 1t the juice of 5 lemons, the peelings of 2, and half 


a nutmeg, ſtop it up and let ſtand 3 days; then add to 
it three pints of white wine, a pound and half of ſugar, 
mix it and ſtrain it twice thr ough a flannel, and bottle it 


. It is a pretty wine and a cordial. 


To make Lemonade. 
Serape lemon- peel in water and ſugar, put in a few 


drops of oil of ſulphur, and ſome ſlices of lemon; put in 


4 4 22 of ſugar to every quart of water. 
Lemonade with Lime Juice. 


put to 3 quarts of ſpring water a pint of lime juice, 
a pound or pound and a half of double refined ſugar, 


1 M hen the ſugar is diſlolved it is done. 


* 
1 


3 To make Plague Water. | 

te rue, roſemary, balm, carduns, ſcordium, mari— 
Sold Howers, dragon's, goat's rue, and mint, each three 
| hangdfuls ; roots of maſter.wort, angelica, butterburr J 


and piony, each ſix ounces; ragen 3 ounces, proof 


Apirits three gallons; macerate, diſtil, and make it np 


| high proof. | 
2D 
ener excellent May to nel Plague W ater. 
Tale ſage, ſellandine, roſemary, rue, wormwood, 


. roſaſolis, mugwort, pimpernel, dragons, agrimony, 


balm , 
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balm, ſcordium, carduus benedictus, betony flowers and 


leaves, marigold flowers and leaves, St. John's wort 


flowers and tops, of each two good handfulz - then take 


butterburr roots, tormentile, "angelica, elicampane, pi- 
ony, zedoary roots, three quarters of an ounce; to each 


of theſe put three parts of liquorice, ſcraped end ſliced 
very thin? wipe the herds clean, and let them lie two 


or three days to dry in a room where no air or fire comes; 
then thred them, and put them and the roots into a 


gallon of white wine, ſteep them two days and 2 nights, 


aud the next day diſtil them in a cold ſtill, Ropped. cloſe 
with paſte. 


The firſt drawing will be ſtrong, the ſecond will -be 
ſmaller, and the laſt very ſmall ; "you may mix the ſmall 
and the ſtrong to what height you pleaſe, but it is pro- 
per to keep ſome of the ſtrong by itſelf. 


To make Leman Water. © 
8 of a hundred of lemons, pare them, 
and put the parings into a quart of ſack and a quart of 
brandy, ſqueeze the juice thro? a ſtrainer or ſieve, let 
them lie four or five days, then diſtil them of in a com- 
mon ſtill, paſted ; let them drop upon fine ſugar; mc 
the firſt ** laſt bottle together. Keep wet cloths to 99 


till. a 


M 
Get three gallons of melaſſes brandy, nuts two ounces 
and a half, bitter almonds one pound and a half, bruiſe 
them, and infuſe them in a "pint of brandy, adding three 
grains of ambergreaſe, mixed with three pounds of fine 
Liſbon. ſugar. Infuſe all for ſeven days, and then Rrain 


It off for uſe, 
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or fourth day, ti l you take the whole pint, and if the 


hours diſſolves all the particles in the blood, which cauſes iſ 


may uſe poſſet drink with this as with other phyſic, yet if 
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A Valuable Collection of the moſt approved 
Mx p1iciNnzs, for the Cure of moſt Diſor.- 
ders incident to the Human Body. 


A. Cure for the Cbit, publiſhed by Thomas Sandford, g 4 ; 
Edward Gent, both of the City of Kilkenny, . 


ALF an ounce of hiera-pic ra, 8 grains of cachineal, 

finely powdered, being put into a pint of the bel : 
red port, let it ſtand ar leaſt 24 hours, ſhake the bottle 
well and often during that time; but do not ſhake the] 
bottle for 3 or 4 hours before ven draw off any of the 
tincture for uſe. Take of this from half a quartern to 
near a quartern, according as you find yourſelf ſtrong or 


weak; you uit continue taking this every ſecond, third i 


gout returns, take \another pint, as before, and ſo do e. 


very fit. | 1 
This tinture, if taken in a fit of the cout, ina few 


the pain; and if pnrſued as before directed, „will in time 
work them all out of the blood. It likewiſe carries off * 
all new ſwellings ſoon, and all old ſwellings in time; you I 


you take nothing after it, it will work very well; the 
proper time of taxing it in the morning fling or at 
night, if you do not eat or dr ink 4 or 5 hours before; 
continus in bed from the time of taking it till it purges you 
downwards, which will be in about 12 hours time but 
if you have not a ſtool in that time, take a large ſpoon: 
ful more. If. you have the rheumatiſm or ſciatica, take 


the tincture as before, but in a larger quantity. I cau- 


.F 


Won all people who take this, to have ſpecial care-that 
ey do not take cold, for it will cauſe many to ſweat 
Wreatly for ſome time ; if they take cold they will be-apt 
be griped, which if they are, a little mulled port wine, 
ra ſpoonful of the tincture immediately eaſeth them. 


An approved Cure for the Rheumatiſm. | 
WW Take five ounces of ſtone brimſtone, reduce it to a fine 
Wowder, divide it into 4 equal parts, take one part eve- 
Wy morning faſting in ſpring water. This receipt came 
om a worthy clergyman ; he ſaid it had, to his certain 


J deople who made ule of it. 


al, l ir Hans Sloan's Receipt for Weakneſs, Soreneſs, and for 
a ſeveral other Diſorders of the Eyes. | 


'0 War, and rub them with a peſtle of the ſame ſtone very 
© Warefully, with a ſufficient quantity of viper's greaſe or. 
. 0 Wat, to make a liniment. To be uſed daily morning or 
evening, or both, according to the convenience of the pa- 

. Went, ; 
The doctor preſcribes bleeding and bliſtering in the * 
eck, and behind the ears, in order to. draw off the hu- 
ours from the eyes; and afterwards, according to the 

55 egree of the inflamatiqn, or acrimory of he juices, to 

i! Wake a drain by iſſues between the ſhoulder, or perpetu- 
1 bliſter. | | 

it For waſhing the eyes, he recommends cold ſpring wa- 

e Wer. And the beſt inward medicines, which he has ex- 

it perienced, to be conſerve of roſemary flowers ; anti. epi- 

* Weptic powders, ſuch as pulvis ad gurtelam, betany, ſage, 

u oſemary, eyebright, wild Valerian root, caſtor, &c. 

t {Waſhed down with a tea made of the ſame ingredients; 


— "ha 
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Wxperience, a very good effect upon great numbers of 


W Take of prepared tutty an ounce, of lapis znatites, pre- 
ared, 2 ſcruples ; of the beſt aloes prepared, 12 grams; . 
f prepared pearl, 4 grains; put them into a marble mor- 


s alſo drops of ſpirits, lavendulz compoſit, & {al volat. 
leof, _ 3 A 
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If the inflammation returns, the doctor ſays, drawing 
about ſix ounces of blood from the temple, by leaches, 
or cupping on the ſhoulders, is very proper. 
Ihe liniment is to be applied with a ſmall hair pencil, 
the eye winking, or a little open. 


Mrs. Stephenss medicine for the ſtone, as communicated 
to the public by her, is a compoſition operoſe and trouble. 
fome, ſeveral parts being of little ur no uſe, and other: 

plainly calculated to diſguiſe the reſt. The ingredients ff 

which it conſiſts, have been examined by Dr. Hales and 

Dr. Hartley, who have, with much judgment, rejected 

the ſuperfluous parts, and reduced this pumpous medicine 
to a flackened powder of culcin'd egg ſhells, and a ſolutin 
of ſoap, in the following manner. it 

Let 2 ſcruples, 2 and a half, or a drachm of egg ſhells, 

WM: {calcined till they acquire a pungent fiery taſte, and from 
being black become white again, and afterwards expoſed 

to dry air for a month, till they ſlacken, or fall into an 

- Impalpable powder, in a great meaſure) be taken three 

times every day, morning, afternoon, and bed time, in 

3 or 4 ſpoonfuls of water, ſmall beer, wine, or wine and ſi 

water, drinking, after each doſe, the third part of the 

following decoction. 

Take 2 ounces, 2 and a half, or 3 of Alicant ſoap, flice 

it thin, and diſſolve it all in a quantity of water, ſuffici- 

ent to make a half of the decoction; ſtrain it and ſweeten 
it with honey to the taſte. 

Dr. Mead's Receipt for the Cure of a Bite of a mad Dog. 

| Let the patient be blooded at the arm, 9 or 10 ounces. 

Take aſh- coloured ground liverwort, cleaned, dried and 

powdered, half an ounce, and black pepper powdered, 

2 drams, mix theſe welt together, and divide the powder 

into 4 doſes, which muſt be taken every morning faſting, 

for four months ſucceſſively, in half a pint of cow's milk 

Warm, After theſe 4 doſes are taken, the patient muſt 

90 into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, every 

morning faſting for a month, He mult be dipped alt 0 
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Wis one pound of common ſalt in a quart of water, 
W then ſqueeze, bathe and waſh the wound with the 
for an hour, and not drink any of it, then bind a+ 
more ſalt to the part affected for 12. hours. 
he author of this receipt was himſelf- bit ſix times by 
dogs, and always cured himſelf by the above mix- 
and offered to ſuffer himſelf to be bit by any mad 
in order to convince any perſon, that what he of. 


4 
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n.3 times a week for a fortnight longer. | 
. The aſh- coloured ground liverwort is a very 


mon herb, and grows generally in ſandy and barren 
all over England. Ihe right time to garher ir is the 


++; of October and November: 


other remedies for the Bite of a mad Dog, or any 


other Animal. 


was fact. 
The other, internal. 


ake leaves of rue, picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, 


unces ; garlick picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, 


ice treacle and mithridate, and the ſcrapings of pew- 
Jof each four ounces ; boil all theſe over a flow fire, 


o quarts of ſtrong ale, till one pint be conſumed x 


keepit in a bottle cloſe ſtopped, and give 9 ſpoon- 


f it to a man or woman, warm, 7 mornings follows. 


faſting, and 6 ſpoenfuls to a dog. 


Wis the author believes will not, by God's bleſſing, 


uſt 


if it be given within 9 days after the biting of the 


Apply ſome of the ingredients from which the li- 


was ſtrained to the bitten place. 
is Jaſt receipt was taken from the church of Cathorp 
ncolnſhire, where almoſt the whole pariſh was bit by 
dog, and thoſe who uſed it recovered, and thoſe 
did not died. 
dw: as theſe two remedies, the one wöpsenh the other 
5 have ſueh unqueſtionable teſtimonies of their ef. 
L : 9 * 


2 
but not ſtay in with his head above water, above 
1 minute, if it be very cold. After that, he muſt 
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fects ſeparately, what muſt be their power when united 
eſpecially as they have nothing repugnant to each oth 
in their nature, but the contrary. It is my firm belief 
that by applying the one to the wound, as directed, M 
foon as the perſon is bitten, and following the direct 
above given, & at the {ame time taking the other inte 
nally. The bite of a mad animal may be rendered 


harmleſs as the prick of a pin. 


Evident Signs by which a mad Dog may be known & avoid 
A mad dog is ſeemingly rapacious and thirſty, yet e- 
and drinks nothing; his eyes are fierce and flaming, 
| hangs down his ears, and thruſts out his tougue, frot 4 
much at the mouth, barks at his ſhadow, and often ri 
along ſad and anxious, without barking at all; frequet , 
ly pants for breath, as if tired with running; carries 
tail bent inwards, runs without diſtinction againſt all] 
meets, with great fury and bites, hurrying on in a half 
and uncertain courſe ; dogs that are well are afraid, a 
fly, both at the fight and barking of one that is mad, 
The firit mad ſymptom in a dog is unufual trembling, 
| A Receipt for the Dropſy. 
Take the large leaves that grow upon the ſtem oft 
artichoak, wipe, (not waſl:) them, ftamp them in a me 
tar, and ſtrain out the juice thro? a linen cloth, forcing 
out; then put a pint of the juice in a quart bottle, wi 
pint of Madeira wine, or Mountain if you cannot get g 
Madeira, take 3 ſpoonful every morning faſting, &. 
ſame going to bed; the doſe may be increaſed to. 4 0 
if the caſe requires, and the ſtomach will bear it. M 
to ſhake the bottle well when you take it. 
It is a very ſafe medicine, being a fine bitter for 
ſtomach, and is the moſt. approved by experience that 
known. WAS 74 


Diet Drink for the Green Sickneſs. 
Take roots of madder, ſmallage, butcher's brod 
and Zedoary, of each 4 ounces, leaves of mother- we 
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nyroyal and mugwort, of each two handfuls 5. thyme 
dittany of Crete, of each a handful ; three ounces of 
us ſeed, an ounce of grains of paradiſe, and half a 


le, during this fermentation. 
| lie ſome of this compoſttion with your common drink, 
in a proportion that will not create any nauſea or dil. 
againſt a continual uſe of it. 

Powder to deſiroy Morms. 
ake corraline in powder, and /Ethiops mineral, of 
5 grains, and mix for a doſe Or, 
ake a ſcruple of powder tin, & 10 grains of e 8 
ral, and mix for a doſe. Or, 


ains, mix for one doſe, 


Forms are a common complaint with children ; when 
are predominant, fame one of the above powders 
d with treacle for the conveniency of taking, given 
a day for 3 ſucceſſive days, by way of preparation 
purgative medicine on the fourth, will go near to 


in like manner for a few days longer, will entirely 
the inteſtines af them. The doſe is to be increaſe 
miniſhed in proportion to the age. 


A purging Powder for Children. 
ke rhenbarb, reſin of jalop and calomel, 'of each a 
m, and tnree drachms of double refined ſugar ; 
dr a powder. 


for it will ſubſtantially evacuate whatever flimy 


ſeparately, and rendered very fine. 


nd of ſilings of ſteel, hang them in a bag in 4 gallons 


ake ſixteen grains of powdered corraline, ten grains- 
thiop's mineral, powder of ſavine or ſaffron, of each 


thoſe animalculz of their eroding powers, & con- 


is is 110 leſs an efficacious than ſafe purge for chil, | 


urs may be lining the inteſtines, productive of gr 6 
orms. The doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple, in 
tion to the age. The ingredients ſhould all be PO — 


, 


morning, is a doſe proportioned to moſt conſtitution 


and add two ounces of honey for a gargle. 
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A purgiug- Mixture, 


Take ten ounces of the infuſion of ſenna, two on 
of ſenna tiucture, and make a mixture. | 

This medicine is very eaſily prepared, and there | 
very handy on accaſions where the body calls for a 
dy of this nature; it is cooling as well as laxative, wil 
its paſſage through the bowels without any griping 
diſorder and ſtands in need, at the ſame time, of g | 
ver ſtrict regimen, Three ounces of it dr ank ear : 


In the piles, & all coſtive diſpoſitions of the intell 
with any ſpice of inflammation, this mild purgative i 
ry 4 and, notwithſtending its gentle way off 
ration, will, with great certainly, perform its office. 


A Gargle for a. fore Throat. 


Take a pint of barley water, and ; ounces of h 
to which add, oecaſionally, two ounces of vinegar; ! 


1 5 a garple. 


A Gargle in a Fever. 
Take' half an ounce of linſeed, and boil it till it 
molt of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; then ſtrain the liq 


When the mouth is ſore, parched and dry with 
ver, this is very uſeful to cool and ſupple the parts, 
ought to be retained for that end as long as it convel 
ly can. 

An Electuary for a Cough. 

Take oil of ſweet. almonds and ſyrup of violets, « of | 
three ounces ;. mix and make an electnary. 

In a dry huſky cough, a ſpoonful of this plain eaſy! 
ture, taken every now and then, will relax, by deg 
the criſpy tone of the fibres, and conſequently al 
length allay che. irritation from whence the diforder 
tirely ariſes. „ 


An Electuary for Hoarſeneſs. 
ke an ounce of lioſeed oil, freſh drawn, half an 
of ſpermaceti, ſix drachen of white ſugar candy in 


5 


electuary. 
ſpoonful of it is to be taken now and then on the OCs 


N by its title. 
Dr: Dover's excellent Cure for the Itch. 


F; let theſe infuſe two or three days in a pint of 
water, then bathe the parts broken out therewith, 


on ng and evening, for 4 or 5 days, and the cure will 


tellhnpleted. This is not only very effectual in curing, 
ry cheap, ſafe and clean, Bleeding is very necella- 
his diſorder 


, which contains little more than a quarter of a pint, 
ou have a pint for three-pence, which is the charge 
two ingredients. 


Dr. Theobald's Cintment for the Itch, 

te four ounces of crude brimſtone, twe drachms of 
noniac finely powdered, and with a ſufficient quan- 
hog's lard, work it up into an ointment. 


nt, well rabbed in on the parts affected, will be 


th led with the deſired ſucceſs, tho? the diſorder be e- 
ris, WY inveterate; and for eaſe, ſafety and expedition, 
veugplace to no application whatever that can be made 


in order to. remove that troubleſome complaint. 


ii ought to accompany the unction, and bleeding 
oft cede it. 


* 
— 


Stomach Wine. 


00 e half an ouce of gentian root; galangal, ealomusg, — 


degſhu us and Spaniſh angelica roots, of cach 2 drachms, 
y Willkce of gentaury tops, the outer peel of three Se. 
r ; | 


ville 
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er, and an ounce and half of balfamic ſyrup ; mix 


ke ſweet ſublimate one drachm, cream of tartar one 


W's 15 the Chymical Lotion, advertiſed at 18. 6d. the 13 


heſe cutaneous eruptions, termed the itch, this 
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ville oranges, with their juice, and a drachm of ſaffro 
infuſe theſe materials in two quarts of ſherry for fourte 
days; then ſtrain it for uſe, 
All the. ingredients in this compoſition concur to r 
der it a grateful bitter. Nor indeed can there be devil 
a more agreeable remedy to want of appetite, a cold coi 
ſtitut ion, or any ſudden indiſpoſition, either from inter 
perance, or any other cauſe, A glaſs full of it is to bet 
ked twice a day. 


U—  - —— — — : —— 
» r — - "4 oy ID ——— 
* — 


To make an excellent Wide for the Scuruy. 
Lake forrel, brooklime, wan: .crefles, and gard 
ſcurvy-graſs, of each three handfuls; roots of eleca 
pane, blue fleur de lys & horſe. raddiſh, of each an oun 
and half: an ounce” of ſcurvy- grafs ſeed, and ty 
quarts of white wine. Let all digeſt two days togethe 
then preſs. out hard for ſettling and uſe. 
This preparation is in a ſpecial manner devoted to ti 
relief of ſcorbutic diforders. A glaſs full to be take 
twice a day, and continued ſome time. 


HR | 
_—_— - Blcramipane Vine. 
= Take green ſary root, white ſugar and cur ran 
cut ſmall, of each four ounces, infuſe theſe ingredies 


=. cold for 14 days, in two quarts "of white wine. 4 
JF THY Notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of the pre eparation, ie 
= pt. 5 ſingular uſe in complaints of the breaſt, in weak lun 


andtꝭ aſthmatic e A glaſs full to be taken tw! 
A day. 
Steel Wine 

Take four ounces of the flir As of ſteel, rue and pe 
nyroyal of each 2 handfuls; piony & caſamunair roots, 
each an ounce, and two drachms of faffron, infuſe. in tv 
quarts of white wine 14 days, and then ſtrainfor uſe. 

In alFobftruftions of the worth, liver, and ſpleen, th 


by its attenuating, and at the ſame time vigoratizls! qua 
5 ty, is oY eſteemed a good medicine. It not 5 
e 5 


otes the meta Acer to a higher degree, but 
eanſing the organs of generation, and ſtrengthening the 

ine of the blood, will, if uſed for ſome time, even for- 
ard conception. Two or three ounces of it are to be 
ken every day for a month or {ix weeks. 


7 mple bitter Infuſion for a cold weak Stomach, and a 
Decay of Appeitte: 

Take the tops of ſea wormwood and gentian root, of 
ach two drachms ; the outer peel of Seville oranges dri- 
„and the leſſer cardanum ſeeds, of each a dram; in- 
Wc them in a pint of boiling water, and when cold train 
out. E whey 

This infuſion however eaſy and unpompous in its pre- 
aration, is a dire& and natural remedy in a cold weak 
omach, and a decay of appetite. *A glaſs of it is to be 
ken, on thoſe occaſions, every morning, aud abgue 5 
clock in the afternoon, 
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A Cure for the Piles. 


lrimſtone half an ounce ; mix them. The doſe IS half 


1 Ounce, 
A certain Cure for the muſt ſevere Flux. 


ater 15 minutes; ſtrain them off and take half a Pint of 
e decoction now ond then, milk warm. 
How to make the Elixir of Life. 
Take gum guaicum eight ounces ; balſam of Peri half 
n ounce, rectified ſpirits of wine one quart, digeſt them 
na ſand heat four days, then ſtrain off the tincture, and © 
4d to it two drachms of diſtill'd oil of ſaſſafr as; thouf 


\+ 


— 


2 


5, Ihis laſt article is often omitted. 


te, Friar's Balſam, Turlington's Balſam of Life, &c. 

It is almoſt a miracle of medicine in any freſh cut or 
ta round, either! in man, or beaſt, and has really moſt of 
„ ono Figs Mb 
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Take of the lenitive electuary two ounces, of flour of 


Take a quantity of water ereſſes, & boil them i in clean 


HS? | + -his is the elixir that bears the name of Plixir of - 
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the good qualities the Quack venders ſo much oaſt of, 
for which they make the unwary pay ſo extravageit 
dear that (from priſons) theſe intruders in medicines ha 
ſtepped into their coaches, 1here is very little troulj 
in the preparation of this valuable medicine; and mg 
may be made for one ſhilling, that can be bought {i 
ten. 
Some of this Elixir dropt upon black ſilk, kes if 
Court, or Ladies Sticking Plaiſter. 


An Aſthmatic Elixir. | 

Take flowers of benjamin and opium ſtrained, of elf 
a drachm ; two ſcruples of camphire, half a drachme 
eſſential oil of anniſeeds, and a quart of rectified ſpirits, 
wine. After digeſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. 

Of all our medicinal compoſitions, _ ſhops, perhap 
cannot ſupply one more efficacious in frequent coughing 
in the chin- cough of children it is peculiarly excellent ' W 
whom ir may be given from 5 to 10 or 12 drops, ace ond 
ing to the age; and from 20 to 100 drops to adults, i 


hyſſop water or canary, at night going to bed. 


A never-failing Cure for the Hic-cough, 
A ſingle drop of chymical oil of cinnamon, dropt on; 
Jump of treble refined ſugar; let it diſſolve in the mout 
leiſurely. 
An approved and infalliable Method of ling away any 
Scale or Film from the Eye. 
Borax muſt be finely powdered in a marble mortar 
and a ſmall quantity thereof blown into the eye even 
morning & evening; it will eat away the ſpeck or film, 
not if any wiſe 1nj! ure the eye. 
25 Mons. Ronille's incumparable Lip ſaluve. 
Orange butter one drachm, conſerve of jeſſamin, ſper 
maceti, and tincture of coral, each half a d: 'achm ; hone! 
water 20 drops : grind theſe well together in a mardi 


nortar, and uſe it morning and evening. 175 
| Th 
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e Lady Yorke's choice Receipt to pr eſerve from the 
Small Pox, Plague, Cc. 
Take garlick three heads, elence of wormwood one 
af, let them infuſe 0 hours in 4 ounces of white wine, 
Wn. drink the liquor before you go near the infected; 
ier which, the lady affirms, you may go with ſafety ” 
ong them. 
he famous Snuff for the Head and Eyes, by the Venaers 
called Royal. 
Take any quantity of aſſarabecca, otherwiſe called af. 
rum leaves, dry them by a gentle fire, and afterwards 
ind them to a fine powder, = 
In moſt diſorders of the head this ſnuff does wonders, WM 
d would undoubtedly have gained an eſtabliſhed repu- - Ml 
jon long ago, had not thole gentlemen, &c. who aſ. 
me to themſelves the title of inventers, made this ſnuff 
univerſal a ſpecific as moſt of their other articles, 7. e. 
cure every diſorder, as well a broken ſhin as a fore 
ve But to give it it due character, nothing exceeds it 
or diſorders in the head, ſuch as head ach, ear- ach, 
doth-ach, ſore eyes, deafneſs, &c. It is a fat ſhining 
af, only one on a ſtalk, ſhaped much like ground ivy, 
ad is found near woods in damp ſhady places. 5 
Take a pinch twice a week, at night, going to bed; 
does not operate immediately, like the common ſnuffe, | 
t the morning after taking it, a foul matter is diſcharg. 
1 at the noſe, more or leſs, according to the degree df 
e1llnefs, Many people get a livelihood by the ſale of 
is ſnuff, they ſelling only fix pinches for a flulling, and 
ave a patent for their ſanction 
n admirable Pouder for the Teeth, hy Dr. Bracken „ 


Preſton in Lancaſbire. 
tho 


Get tartar of vitriol, two drams ; beſt dragon's 
d myrrh, of each half a dram ; ; gum lac one dramp* WM, 
erereaſe four grains, and thoſe that like it: may add two 
rains of muſk ; mix them well and make a powder, to 


c 8 77 5 in a phil ſtopped cloſe. 
F 2. 
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curd clear of the whey, then take that whey & put there. 
in your oats, and boil them until they break, or become 


dil out of any hard ſubſtance, as trees, ſeeds, leaves, 
flowers, grains, or what elſe hath any moiſture. 


| I itch, ſcab or puſtulus in man or child; 
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The method of uſing 1 it is chan, put a little of the pow. 
der upou a fancer, or piece of white paper; then take 
clean linen cloth upon the end of your finger Juſt moiſten 
It in water, and dipitin the powder, & rub your teeth 
well once a_day, waſhing your teeth after with warn 
wine or water ; if you Want to preſerve their beauty on. 
ly, twice a weck will be ſufficient for its uſe. | 

Fow to make Cil of Oats, its Uſe and Properties. 
Take half a peck of the fineſt unheated oats, clear fron 
the hull ; a pottle or 3 quarts of new milk; ſet it on the 
fire, and when ready to boil, put in half a pound of al. 
lum powdered, {tir it well, let it ſtand, an bour or two 
together in a curd, preſs down the curd with your hands 
-Into the bottom of your veſiel, taking care to wring the 


as ſoft as pap ; then pour 1t into a we” Hake ſo ſoftly, that 
the whey may run from the ſame without preſſure ; her 
almoſt left dripping, put the oats into a frying pan, over 
a gentle fire, till you ſee the ſmoak of the oats aſcend ; & 
when it begins to ſimmer and run round the edges of thi 
pan, put it into a bag of ſoft old linen, and Jay it into: 
preſs, and preſs it with all your ſtrength che liquor that 
runneth from the ſame is the oil thereof, which receive 
into a glaſs veſſel, and ſtop it cloſe, 

In this manner, and with this whey, you may extrad 


This oil is excellent for ſmoothing the ſkin, and taking 
it purgeth 
gently, and expelleth infectious humours ; it is ſovereign; © 
in the ſtone, or difficulty of urine, drank with wine and a 
corroded natimeg ; it nouriſhes much, is ſovereign in in. 
ward diſeaſes, ſurfeit, or too violent labour of cattle, pi 
ven with beer, ale, or wine; above all, it cureth the 
mourning or the chine, conſumption of the liver, rotten. 
neſs of the lungs ; and taken-inwardly, cureth the on 
: | war 
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ard diſeaſes from inward corruption, as the farcy, 
ange, ſcab, leproſy, hide-bound, bad habit of body, 
c. &c. 29 


To deſtroy Warts or Corns. 


4 


Vice a day for a week, and you may depend on getting 
Wil of them If the corns are firſt cut as cloſe as perſon. . 
Jan bear, they will be the ſooner deſtroyed. Multitudes, 
Eve been taken away by only binding a ſingle leaf of 
Pouſeleek over each corn, and this in four or five days, 
Ind without the leaſt pain. 
To make Dr, Lower”'s Milk Water. 
Take water-creſſes, brook- lime, ground-ivy, and the 
erb called ſow-thiſtle, of each 3 handfuls; dried mint 
haudfuls, the rind of 2 lemons. 6 nutmegs, whites of. 
ggs beaten one pint. The herbs and lemon rind are to 
e cut ſmall, the nutmegs are to be bruiſed, and ſo diſtil- 
off with a gallon and half of milk, and one quart of cana. 


y to one gallon. 


Fo make a Sear Cloth for all manner of Sores, eſpecially for 
a ſore Breaſt, or auy Inflammation; It will ſerve 


many Times wiped and returned. 


Take of ſallad oil 8 ounces, and as much bees wax, the 
eweſt that can be gotten, 2 ounces of litharge, 1 ounce. 
tf myrrh, 4 ounces of cerus, one ſcruple of camphire ; 
eat all theſe into fair powder, and melt them together in 
little Kettle; and when it is all melted, put in as man 
loths as it will well wet, and lay them upon a board, 
he board being wet with water to keep them from ſticks: 
ug, fleek them with a ſleek-ſtone, & hang them to dry, 
hen lay them up for uſe. This ſear-cloth will retain 
ts virtue for many years. TOE 
In excellent Salve to draw and heal old Sores and Wounds. © 
Fake half a pound of ſtone pitch, 2 ſpoonfuls of good 
ney, a quarter of a pint of ſallad oil, two ſpoonfuls of 
pd Ez & £3 ordinary 


; Rub them with the juice of houſeleek and felendine 
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ordinary turpentine, one ounce of good wax, half an 

ounce of white frankincenſe, and two ſpoonfuls of the 

Juice of ſellendine. Boll all theſe one quarter of an hour, 

after ſcrape it, cover it till it be cold, and keep it for uſe, 

If the fore be deep, tent it well inward, and lay a plaſter 

of this over all. This kept cloſe covered will keep x 
Neu. | 


For fore Eyes, or one that has a Pin and Meb in his Eye, 


Take ſage and ſtamp it, and ſtrain it, with a little wo. 
man's milk, then put into it a little pure Engliſh honey, 
and put it into a phial and ſhake the ſame, holding the 
mouth of the glaſs very cloſe; three or four times a day 
lay down, & with a feather drop a little in the fore eye. 

This will ſmart pretty much, but will take away the 
greateſt pin and web that can be. Do not boil theſe 
things, nor heat the honey although it be hard, it wil 

- diſſolve in time with ſhaking. | 


— 


35 For the dry Itch. 
Take the beſt ſoap and æqua vita, and beaten pepper, 
and boi] them in anew pipkin, and then anoint the dry 
itch. ; l , | a 
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{Ea To cure the Ague. 135 Ic 
Pound olibannm, plantane, ribwort, rue and ſmallage, We 
with a little bay ſalt ; put all together into a bay, lay it Ih 
toithe wriſt of the patient a little before the coming on I 
_ of the cold fit. | | | N 
PT, Another for the ſame. Ju 
Give the patient as much Virginia ſnake root, dryed WWF 
and powdered, as will lie upon a ſhilling, in a glaſs of Fu; 
ſherry or ſack, juſt before the coming on of the cold fit; IF 
repeat this two or three times till the ague is gone. 
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Miſcellaneous A 


he follywing choice and G Secret for i a 0 ok 


4 Days before fighting, was communicated to James Me 


Donnell, M. D. by a noble Lord; by which Femarka« 


ble and wan Method of feeding, it appears that 93 


Battles have been won out of a 100, 


Don't doubt, ſays our noble author, but you have ta- 


ken care (as a battle is at hand) to purge your cock 

f his groſs feeding. I ſuppoſe the time no longer than 
ur days before you intend him to try his fortune i in the» 
It ;—therefore, 


* | 
The firſt day at fun-riſing, give three ounces of bread, 
t in ſmall ſquares, made in the following manner; vis. 
illet-ſeed and rice, of each half a pound, grind theſe to; - 


fine powder, then add thereto four ounces of French 


rley, and the like quantity of vetches ; theſe are like- 
iſe to be ground to a fine powder; mix them together 
id ſift them through. a fine ſieve. This flour you are to 
et with ſound {ſtrong drink, after having tinctured it of 


high colour with NN EDET Add to the whole the 


itte of 3 eggs, and white and yolk of a fourth; make 


the dough in one loaf, and bake it 4 hours 1 in a very. / 


oven: I wo days fer baking it will be fit for uſe. 


Firſt day at noon give-bruiſed millet-ſeed. and rice, in 
val quantities, about a common ſpoonfule 


Firſt day at night, about ſun- ſet, give the fame quan- 
of bread as in the morning. 

Second day in the morning, give half the quantity of 
ad, and one ounce of the millet- ſeed and. fie, bruiſed 

before. | | Second 


CE IS IEA AI Ls ** Wen, 


millet, let him have a heaped ſpoonful; if not, 


very little of the be, 


rub and moiiten his mouth with a rag wet with ſherry 
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Second day at neon, give two ounces of the bread a, 
lone, cut in ſquare pieces. 

Second day at night give the ſame. 

Third day in the morning, give two ounces of thy 
bread, and one ounce of the bruiſed rice and miller. 

Third day at noon, if the cock takes to the rice and 
give hin 


one ounce of the bread, and a little bruiſed ſeed. 
Third day at night give him about an ounce of ſheep 
heart, cut very ſmall, well boiled, and mixed with 2 
bout an ounce of the bread. 
Fourth day in the morning, 
alone. 
Fourth day at noon, give one ounce of the bread, ant 


half an ounce of the bruiſed ſeeds. 
Fourth day at night, give an ounce of the bread, and 


give an ounce of the brea 


Fifth day in the morning, which 1 ſuppoſe the day fe 
fighting, about five o'clock, give half an ounce of thi 
French barley groſly bruiſed- 

About ten in the morning, provided the cock does nd 
fight till the afternoon (if he fights in the morning this t 
be omitted) give half an ounce of the bread cut ſmall, 

A few minutes before you bring him to the pit, gin 
him twenty or thirty millet- ſeeds, ſteeped in ſherry, ani 


and a few drops of vinegar, immediately before he fac 


his antagoniſt. 
The cock is to have no water the 4 days before fight 


, but what is ſcented with mulk, and plenty of bal 


3: ſteeped in it. 
If you bathe his head now and then with old vey 


milk warm, It will do much good. 
5 7 


v 


* It has been obſerved, that the water which com 
from cha k or lime ſtone, is far the bet for game fo 
Curing 4 the firſt month of feeding. 


d 3. 


f thei 


and 


him 
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he Method of bringing Singing Birds to great Perfection, 

by the famoas Lewis de Berg. | 
There is neither lark, linnet, bull-finch, or gold-finch, 
ys this famous foreign bird- fancier, but What is to be 
ought to as great perfection in ſong as the Canary- bird; 


Bough the Englith will not take the pains a German 


hes, they love to ſleep while the German is tuning his 
pe, and inſtructing the feather'd ſongſter. There is 
ore to be done with the lark from 2 or 3 o'clock, than 
n be dore in many months in the day- time, or when 
e leaſt noiſe or ſound is not to be heard but from the 
ſtructor. Every thing ſhould be quiet but the maſter; 
it is with the human kind, fo it is with the feather'd ; a 
od maſter often makes a good ſcholar; and a good tu- 
ſeldom fails of making a good bird. I ſay, begin with 
ur-bird when all is quiet, they will then take much 
pre notice of what you endeavour to teach them. Ihe 
e for beginning to inſtruct ſhould not exceed 3 months. 
ometimes begin ſooner, and ſeldom ſtay leſs than an 
ur with each bird: I ſometimes uſe my pipe, ſome- 
es whiſtle, ſometimes {ing ; but whichſoever I uſe moſt, 
dom fail of bringing up birds to a great degree, inſo- 


Ich that I have often fold a lark for 2 guineas, a linnet 


one guinea, a bull-finch, when it could pipe finely, 


In 5 to 10 guineas; and a gold-finch from one to two. 


ineas. In ſhort, the whole of bringing up a bird to 
g well, depends entirely on viſiting him early, & fur- 
hing him, the laſt thing before you leave him, with 
at he is to eat for the day, Water he ſhould never 
nt in his fountain, nor ſmall gravel at the bottom of 


Neage: but ſhort allowance in eating is abſolutely ne- 


ſary to make him a good ſongſter; when I come to ſee 
in the morning he is glad to fee me, ſuppoſing him 
gry, ſays the German, he will ſoon begin to talk to. 


and bid me welcome. At my firſt approaching my 


i, I very often give him 3 or 4 grains of rice which 
e been ſteeped in canary, I ſometimes add a little faf- 
| g 5 fron 


* 


ern JE W LES; 
fron or cochinea] to the liquid, according as I find ny 
bird in health; and I ſeldom fail of being rev arded with 
a ſong for my pains. In the general way of feeding the 
lark. I gave a ſmall quantity of bruiſed rice, with egy and 
bread, and now and then a few hemp-ſeeds. The ſmall 
er birds J feed with rape-ſeed, and very li:tle canary, i 
being apt to make them grow fat and dull: I give theſe 
likewiſe, at times, a little bruiſed rice, it doing abundanc 
of ſervice, and moſt aſſuredly prevents their falling ini 
a ſcowering, which is the death of many a fine bird: tho 
birds that are-accuſtomed to this way of feeding, ſeldon 
are troubled with what is called the pip, ſhed their fes 
thers with far more eaſe than other birds, are in gener; 
much prone to ſinging, and have a more agreeble not 
than birds that ha e not been trained up after this manner 
The reader is to obſerve, that when I order grains 
bruiſed rice to be given, I always expect that the ric 
has been firſt ſoaked in canary, and afterwards dried 
carefully for uſe ; though giving a bird now and then 1 
few grains, while they are moiſt with this excellent | 
quor, does mighty well; but it is not to be conſtant] 
practiſed : the rice is only to be groſly bruiſed ſo as 1 
make it tender, and conſequently eaſier to be eaten þ 
the birds. 1 have obſerved many people in England giv 
birds loaf ſugar, but it is a great fault; I adviſe in 1! 
place, either a ſmall lump of falt, or now and then a dro; 
or two of ſpirits of nitre in water 
If you proceed, ſays the author, according to theſe 0! 
rections, you will find your birds will equal thoſe of an 
other nation, 
The manner of making the valuable Fire-Ball. and its greag” 
Uſe in Families, ls 
Procure a ton of ſoft mellow clay that will work well 
and is free from ſtones ; to this clay is to be ſifted 3 or . 
bulhels of ſmall ſea-coal, and this is to be well mixed wit 
the clay, in the manner the labouer works his mortero 
Having thus done, it may be made into ſuch ſized Jump 
as will beſt ſuit your fire grate ; I have commonly feen 
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hem, in countries where they are acquainted with their 
Lc, about 3 or 4 inches ſquare ; though they may be 
1ade either large o ſmall, according to the quantity of 
re you ſtand in need of. When made up into lumps, 
would be neceflary to lay them in a thed, barn, or out- 
onſe, to dry for uſe, as they burn much better than 
hen newly made and wet; but in caſe you are obliged 
ale them immediately, it is very proper to lay a few 
f theſe balls either behind or near the fire, where they 


my 
Ich 
the 
and 
wall. 
Y, | 
:heſe 
ance 
into 


hoert dry very foon. When your fire burns clear, place 
donor 4 or more of theſe balls in the front of your fire, as 
ez u do large coals, and you will ſoon find the benefit you 
neraWceire from them, as they not only burn exceeding 


ear without the leaſt ſmoke, but give a far greater heat 
an the beſt coals you can purchaſe. The charge of the 
ad of clay will not exceed three ſhillings, the labourer, 


note 
nner, 


ins 0 

rice making up, about one ſhilling and ſixpence, the coals 
driefWorked in the clay (ſuppoſe them at twelve-pence a bu- 
hen el) five ſhillings. Thus it appears, that the whole of 


arge of making up the ton of clay, with the coals, does 
t exceed ten ſhillings, though the balls are preferable 
, and will do more {ſervice than a chaldron of the beſt 


nt | 
tant) 


\ as {( 

en hu: coals, | 

d gin Thoſe who are inclined to make uſe of this cheap way 
in i keeping a good and wholeſome fire, are to take no- 


e, that the balls are not to be laid on till the fire burns 
ar, and then they are ſure to give ſatisfaction, 

lhey are choice fuel to burn in chimnies inclinable to 
oak. 

To the above clay and coals you may add a quantity of 
wv dung, which will greatly aſſiſt theſe inimitable fire-. . 
ls. 

welle to make Soap Balls, and its great Uſe in Families. 
3 or | his ſoap is eaſily made, and goes much further than 
d wit other ſoaps. Yoware to make a lee from aſhes and 
1ortenſllow ; then put the lees ney copper, and boil them 
lump the watry part is quite gone, and there remains no- 
ly Iceſag in the copper but a ſort of nitrous matter (the very 
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minutes, beat it to a fine powder, and grind it well wi 


es, wherein half an ounce of cream of tartar, and i 


dry either in the ſun or by a fire, and afterwards rub 


them in ſoap ſuds, wherein a few drops of ſpirits of . 
have been put; when clean, rince them and dry then 


An excellent Method of cleaning any kind of Glaſs. 


beautiful. This communicared by St. Jean, - 


— 
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ſtrength or eſſence of the lees) to this the tallow is py 
and the copper kept boiling and ſtirring for about half 
hour, in which time the ſoap is made: It is then to} 
taken out of the copper and put into tubs, or baſkets v 
ſheets in them, and immediately, whilſt warm, made i 
to balls. You are to take notice, that it requires near: 
hours to boil away the watry part of the lees. 
Chineſe Method of mending China. 
Boil a piece of white flint glaſs in river water five or 


the white Ff an egg, and it joins china without rivetin 
ſo that no art can brake it in the ſame place. You are 
obſerve, that the compoſition is to be ground extreme 
fine on a painter's ſtone This by the Royal Academy 
ſciences, being their laſt prize ſecret. 
An admirable way of cleaning Silver Plate. 
Put your plate into ſome ſtrong lees made of pear! al 


quantity of allum has been diſſolved. Set it over the f 
let it boil 5 or 6 minutes; then take out your plate, let 


with a {oft leather and aſhes, or burnt wheat ſtraw ; 


this means the plate looks like new, and remains ſoa lo 
time. 


But where time won't permit to do as above . 
rected, you may clean with the aſhes only. n 
To clean Ribbons, &. 

Ribbons are to be firſt clean wathed, then boiledin 
water and bran for a quarter of an hour, afterwards v 


the ſhade; iron them with a moderate hot heater, : 
they will look very beautiful. Scarlet cloaks are done ] 
ſame way, only hot- preſſing does better than ironing. 


Firſt rub the glaſs with ſnuffs of candles, clean it ff 
this, and rub it over with good ſoft lead. Laftly you 
to rub it with buff leather, and yourwork willlook 
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916 very Heul talen out of Silk, Linen or IW oolen, 
Spirits of tarpentine 12 drops, and the ſame quantity 
f ſpirits of wine f grmd theſe with an ounce of pipe- 
ter s clay, and rub the {pots tnerewith : you are to 
et the compoſition when you do either ſilk, linen, or 
oolen with it; let it remain till dry, then rub it off, & 
ie ſpot or ſpots will diſappear. The ingenious Dr. 
odfrey ſays, that true ſpirits of ſalt is the only thing to 


ve or flEnove iron moulds from linen; and fal armoniac with 
vi ne, takes out the ſtains of wine, 
vetin | 2 


n excellent Water for taking out Spots in Cloth, Stuffs, &c. 
Spring water a quart, put into it a little pot athes, a- 
put the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in ſmall | 
jeces; let it ſtand 24 hours in the ſun, then ſtrain it 
rough a cloth, and bottle the clear kquor for uſe. It 


Ware 
treme 
dem) 


arl ales out all ſorts of ſpots in any kind of thing ; waſh the 
and i lace where the ſpots were, after being taken out, with 


the ff 
e, let 
s rub 
WW ; 

ſoa lo 
)oVe 


ir water. This liquid is preferable to the before-men- 
ned balls for taking out ſpots, c. 


Againſt Ruſt, Spots, &c. in, Iron. 
Crucible powder, ſifted emery, and ſilver ore, all in 
e powder; add thereto the beaten ſcales of iron, and 
b the ruſty parts with leather dipped therein, 


ed in For preſerving from Ruſt. ” . 1 
rds Take an eel, fry it, preſs out the oil, and rub your? MM 
g's "Fraiture-in metal therewith. N —— 
then 7 5 0 


ter, 
done 
ning. 
Haſs. 
n it | 
y you 
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To keep Arms and other poliſhed metal from Ruſt... 
One ounce of camphire, and two pounds of hog's lard, 
olve them together and take off the ſcum, mix as much 
ck lead as will bring them to an iron colour. Rub 
ur arms, &c. over with this, and let it lie on 24 hours; 
n clean them with a linen cloth, and they will keep 
an 5 months. 


3 | e Hgainſt 


7 


= 


immediately ſtops bleeding in either man or beaſt, by bath: 
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Againſt Moths, Worms, Ge. 8 
Dry the herb botris, ſtrew it among your cloaths, and 
neither moth nor worm will come near them. -_ 
To prevent the ſmoking of Lamp Gil. . 
Steep your match or cotton in vinegar, and dry it wel 
before you uſe it. Many families have poke much in 
praiſe of this. 


To clean old Silver Lace. 

Take powder of alabaſter, put it into a dry pipkin, le 
it ſtand a quarter of an hour, then take it off the fire, þ 
when cold, lay your lace upon a cloth, and with a com 
bruſh, take up ſome of that powder, and rub your lac 
therewith on $1 ſides. Ox gall, or the gall. of a jack 
mixed with water, is very ſerviceable in cleaning eithe 
gold or ſilver lace. ] 


* valuable Meere of the ; juice of Shes, from an India 
Manuſcript. 

Whatever linen or woolen is marked with this; juice, 
ſuch letter or marks are not to be diſcharged by amy 
means whatever. Tie 3 ounces of the powder of burnt 
horſe-beans in a piece of linen, and boil it half an how 
in a pint of the ſaid juice, and it makes a writing ink 
all reſpects far ſuperior to any other, not being to be di 
charged by art or defaced by time In a phyſical way, 


ing the wound therewith, and the knowledge of this a 
55 has been of the utmoſt ſervice to great numbers d 
families, In regard to needle work, it is evident mon 
may be done in one hour, by the afliftance of this juid 
than could be accomplithed by a needle in many days 
you are to take care the linen is dry, and uſe. this j uid 
with a pen, in the ſame manner as you do ink. Wh 
waſhed, the marks of the linen are of a fine purple ce 
lour, and has this very great advantage above markin 
with a needle, that there is no other way of removing 
whatever marks are put qu, but by 23 out th 


To make an excellent Placking ball for Shoes. 
Mutton ſutt 4 ounces, bees-wax 1. ounce, ſugar-can- 
y and ꝑum- arabic one dram each, in fine powder, melt 
heſe well together over a gentle fire, and .add thereto 
bout a tea-ſpoonful of turpentine, and ivory or lamp- 


ato a tin mould ; or let it ſtand till almoſt cold, and you 
xy mould it into what form you pleaſe by the hand. 
lany people make uſe of hard ſoap as a chief ingredi. 
at in making the blacking balls, without conſidering that 


ve to leather in general. 


An excellent Royal liquid Backing. 945 


ip it therein and rub over your ſhoes, &c. very thin, 


ok very beautiful, You are to take care the ſhoes are 
rt. well cleaned with a hard bruſh, otherwiſe wy will 
ot look near ſo well. _ 

A never. failing ſecret for the Toth. ach. 


ki The anthor of this ſecret obſerves, that out of 200 
di erſons that have tried this remedy in one month, not 
y, Wore than ſeven or eight have failed of a cure. You are 
at put a piece of ſalt petre to the aching tooth, teeth, or 


ms, about the ſize of a horſe-bean, and in a few mi- 


we, and prevent a return, take the ſnuff mentioned in 


ays en. Ihe cure for the tooth- ach, advertiſed at 17. 
jute bottle, is made thus: Spirits of nitte, half an ounce, 
5 helm one drum, ſpring water 3 ounces; mix all well to- 
e ce ther, and tincture With cochineal, that it may be more 


J, though ft had no patent to ſet it oft. 
ö 
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Mack ſafficient to give it a good black. While hot enough 
o run, you may make it into a ball, by pouring the liquor 


he ſalts which all ſoaps bond. with, are very deſtruc- 


Mix a ſufficient quantity of good lamp-black with an 
og to give a good black ; then take a piece of ſponge, 


hen dry, rub them with a hard bruſh, and they will 


ies you will certainly find relief. To complete the 


age 63 of this book, according to the directions there . 


eaſing to the eye, Many that have tried this laſt me- 
cine in vain, have been ſurpriſingly relieved by the 
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The noted Robert S ſure method of de /troying Rats or Mic 
by which he acquired a good fortune. 

Mix flour of malt with ſome butter, and add theres 
a drop of oil of anniſeed, make it up into balls and bij 
your trap therewith, If you have thouſands by thi 
means you may take them all. The round trap with ſe. 
veral holes is beſt, and it ſhould be ſet in ſuch places the 
vermin molt frequent: But if you ſhould take them with 
out a trap, make up ſmall balls of the above-mentione| 
compoſition, and add to every 4 ounces a quarter of a 
ounce of corroſive ſublimate. 

=: To kill Rats or Mice. 

Take oatmpal and powdered glaſs only, or mix thn 
with freſh butter, and lay where they come; or fileing 
of iron mixed wth oatmeal, or with dough or oatmei 
flour, and lay where they come, 


— — 


T9 deſtroy and prevent Pugs and other vermin, | by Ir 
Salberg, Member of the Academy of Sweden. 

Mix, with the ſolution of vitriol, the pulp of colo 
quindina, and apply. the mixture to all the crevices which 
ſerve as a nurſery to vermin : the ſoluti n alone has pri 
ved eſfectual; but if applied to ſtone 6r brick walls! 
may be mixed with lime, which will give it a lively ye 
low, and infure its ſucceſs. The boiling any kind d 
wooden work in the ſolution of vitriol eftectually-prevent 
it from taking the worm, and prevents it from rottennd 


ago decay. 


Another way to deſiroy Pugs; Fleas, G. 
Take wormwood and muſtard-ſeed, W and bo 
them in water a quarter of an hour, then add falt to th 
water, and waſh your floor and beditead therewith ; 
will deſtroy them and all other. vermin. _- _ 7. 
» How to kill Flies. 
Take white helebore, and ſteep it in milk or ove | 
wine, ſprinkle the room where they come, and they” wi -:: 
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| 75 prevent Flies From troubling Cattle. 

Boil bay berries in oil, and anoint them with it, and 
hey never will fit on cattle : Or, wet the hair of horſes | 
vith the juice of the leaves of gourd, at Midſummer, and 
hey will not moleſt them. 
leceſſary Things to be provided when a Family is going 

in the Country for Summer. | 
Nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, mace, pepper, ginger, 
ſamaica and black pepper, currants, raiſins, Liſbon ſu- 
ar, loaf and double refined ſugar, pruans, oranges, 
ewons, anchovies, olives, capers, mangoes, oil for ſal- 
as, vinegar, verjuice, tea, coffee, chocolate, almonds, 
ants, French pears, ſago, truffles, morels, macaroni, 
ermicelli, rice; millet, comfits and piſtachoe nuts. 

To make Ale, Beer, or any other Malt liquor, ne. 

Put half an ounce of unſiacked lime into a pint of wa- 
er, and having mixed them well together, let them ſtand 
z hours; and by that time the lime will be ſettled to the 
ottom, pour off the clear water from the lime, and put 
t into your ale or beer, firſt mixed with half an ounce of 
inglaſs, cur fmall and bofled. and! in 5 hours time, or 
ſs, the beer in. che barrel will be ſettled and clear.” 
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On reſtoring to life perſons drowned; or in any other 
manner ſuffocated. From Feijoo, a learned . 
Author. 

1 Method has been lately found out to recover ſuch 

perſons as have been drowned, or in any other: 
manner ſuftocated, provided they are not totally dead; 

9755 may not be for many hours after the accident hap- 

Ir the firſt place they ſuſpend them with their 
| erde near a fire, l fach time the as body be- 
ging to warm, & throw out water by the aſpera arteria : 

Then chey foment the whole breaſt and ſeat of the heart 

th Tp Pirits of wine, elixir vitæ, Gr ere in ſtrong 

+ * 1 6 8 wines: 
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the blood, recovers that motion the nooſe of the rope 
had ſtopped- To promote this motion in the blood, and 


in the right ventricle and plumonary veſſels, great aſſiſt. 
ance may be received by making uſe, as circumſtances 


compoſitions. But as to thoſe inſtances where people have 
lived upward of 2 hours after they have ſuffered ſuffoca. 
tion, as Cardan affirms of a perſon whoſe aſperia arteria 
Was offified ; ſuch have not gone under a total ſtoppage nc 
ſerved the proper motion of the heart and blood. 


- life of a blind fiſherman was ſaved, after he had been 


arteria. This addition Feijoo does not entirely condemn, 
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wines : By ſuch methods, if they are not quite dead, 
motion is again reſtored to the heart, which receives by 
degrees, the blood, which it afterwards repels to the ar. 
teries, till at length life entirely returns. As to thoſe 
who have been hanged, and have ſtill ſome ſigns of life, 
they are eaſily recovered blowing air into them through 
the afpera arteria, for the lungs being by this means in. 
flated, the blood has free communication from the right 
tõ the left ventricle of the heart, which laſt, as well as 


diſſolve that part of it which may have 2 5 to coagulate 


permit, of elixir magnanimitatis, elixir proprietaris, elix. 
ir vitæ, ſpirits of ſal armoniac, thoſe called thearical, ju. 
lip vital, with ſaffron, olcum, cinnamon; and ſuch like Neo 


in the veſſels that admit aw, have conſequently ſtill pre. 
Ina letter wrote to Feijoo, he is acquainted that the 


drowned a hour an half, by following the directions as 
above. He himſelf related the recovery of a girl in the 
city of Eſtella, after 'the had been drowned an hour, ric 
through the aſſiſtance of a gentleman who eſteemed his pp 
works, and had the aboveſaid directions in his mind; 
but he added this circumſtance thereto, which was, that 
beſides the application to the fire and inverſe ſuſpenſion of 
the body, he introduced air therein, through the Afpęra 


but would only have it put in practice when the other 
methods do not meet with timely ſucceſs, taking then 
great care that the introduced air paſſeth through the a- Ine 
pero arteria, in order-to the lungs, and that it does not n 


© Wy ; 
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e two cannals being very near. * 


ed, his mouth open, and his body cold and every way 
otionleſs, and was concluded to be dead A ſurgeon 
agining that by this extraordinary method he could re- 
rre him to life, applied his mouth to that of the ſuppoſed 
ad body, and ſtopping the noſtrils of it, blew with \ fach 


Pe 

1(Wcnoth that he filled the breaft, and continuing this me- 
ite od, perceived ſix or ſeven ſtrong beatings of the heart; 
ſt. Ne cheſt recovered its elaſticity, and the pulſe became 


nſible. A vein being then opened, the blood, at firſt 
n drop by. drop, but in a quarter of an hour ve 

ely. The patient's body was then well rubbed, he 
cover'd his ſenſes in an hour afterwards, and went home 


ve Per fe& health. 


a- The poſſibility, and even eaſineſs of recovering perſons h 


the above circumſtances, is farther confirmed by this in- 


Sciences at Paris. 


lock ih the morning of the 24th of July, 1767, as he 
s then near the ſhore, he received a blow on his head 


Ir, | 
his@pped by a great ſtone in about ſeven or eight feet wa- 
. The people who faw the accident immediately called 


help, but it was half an hour before he was taken out, 
ing brought to ſhore with a boat hook, without any 


n very ſoon gave ligns of life, very flight — but 


— 
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ter the æſophagus, a miſtake being eaſy, the orifices of 


The following recovery of a man ſuffocated. by the ex- 
lations of lighted coals in a mine, is a ſtrong argument 
favour of what has been ſaid above; His eyes were 


1 
. 4 
— = 


Ince, extracted from the memoirs of the Royal Academy 


A young fellow about twenty-one years of age, a water- 
an at Paſſy in France, fell into the river about ten 


the fall, which ſtunned him, and the tide immediately 
rried him into the middle of the ſtream, where he was 


ra ins ofttife ; he was carried into a neighbouring houſe, 
d ſuppoſed to be dead; but a phyſician happening to 
ne by at this time, blew up a great quantity of tobac- 
ſmoke by the anus, with a ſtraw, - and blew. alſo the 
e ſmoke plentifully iato his mouth and noitrils ; the 
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that purpoſe. The French Academy, by whom this fad 


& let it ſtand to ſettle 2, or 3 days, or till it is 1 the 


ſafficient to encourage the good Saw itan to proceed; he 
cauſed a vein to be opened both in his arm and foot, and 
in order to preferve the vital heat, wrapt him up in thy 
ſkin of a ſheep, which was flead on the {pot for that pur. 
poſe ; in a ſhort time he recovered fo far as to be able ty 
ſpeak ; and the Marquis de Courtivron, who reportet 
this fact, ſaw him {1x days afterwards in perfect health 
though a little weak with the loſs of blood. | 
Inſtances of drowned perſons recovered” are by no 
means ſo rare as are in general imagined, & they would 
be much more common if proper methods were Uſed for 


1s related, obſerve that many perſons have recovered ; 
who have lain many hours in the water; & that, as per Hie. 
ſons immerged in water, die only becauſe the circulation, 
is ſtopt, the blood being prevented from returning frog 7 
the right to the left ventricle of the heart, by the water ore 
having ſtopped the reſpiration, nothing more is neceſſi Han 
ry to recover ſuch perſous, than to put the heart again 9 
into motion, and gradually and equally to warm the bor s 
dy in every part. To put the heart in motion, it is ad nd 
viſeable to force irritating and ſpirituous remedies up thehhat 
noſtrils, and to blow, with ſome degree of force, the: 
| mae of tobacco into the lungs by the mouth, and int * 
the abdomen by the anus; the body may be equally anf. , 
gradually warined by rubbing it with warm flannels, arge. 
placing it in a warm bed, 4. changing the coverings ppe 
often as they grow cold Tor others taken from the tire, Ne 
by many other expedients of the like kind, which will nage. 
turally occur in different places and ſituations. ght 


T's recover Wine if turned ſharp. — Rack off your win 

into another veſſel, & to every 10 gallons put the follow 
powder ; take oyſter ſhells, then dry them in an ove 

tl they will powder. A pound of this powder to ever 

9.07, 10 gallons of wine; ſtir it well together, ſtop it u 


bottle it off and ſtop i it cloſe. 55 T 
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Y F 
1 The Complete Farrier. 


t Rules to be obſerved 15 buying a Horſe. 
th, | # 
A Dealer's Nen is not to be regarded, but truſt your 
4 own eyes and judgment. 
u The belt ſiz'd horſe for the road is the middle ſize, a- 
fron fourteen hands and an inch, all under are called gal- 
at ways. 
ee It is hard to find a horſe in every reſpect ſuch as to 
er leaſe a good judge, but when you have ſeen one per- 
orm his exerciſe, you muſt ride him yourſelf a few miles 
ous: rough and uneven roads, giving him his head, without 
1 Worciag by whip and ſpur; and if he walks, trots, and 
11-W-nters nimbly, without dwelling upon the oround, tak- 
8 pg up his fore feet moderately high, end ſtepping long- 
and ſborter, according as he finds there is occaſion, 
ad nd going near before and wide behind, this is the beaſt 
hat is likely to carry his maſter well. A man ſhould not. 
dee too haſty in his choice, nor too nice in diſtinction; as 
go age, almoſt every body knows, or pretends to nnd 
, though dealers practiſe a cheat in burning horſes teeth,» 
fter cutting them with a graver, which makes the mark 
ppear ſomething like a true one, yet this is diſcoverable. 
he eyes oftener deceive gentlemen than any other parts 
f horſes ; therefore be careful to obſerve them in the 
ht, and if, in the firſt trial, the pupil dilates largely, 
nd Contr acts again, as the horſe is expoſed to a more 
lear ſun, you may conclude his eyes axe gpod ; ſmall 
yes are a bad ſign : the colour is often the "cauſe of a 
ood or a bad eye; the hazel eye.is the beſt, becauſe the 
orſe that has ſuch an eye is generally of 2 good colour; 
nereas the wall-eye is common to the blind horſe, a 
olour - Not coveted, as they often have- ſoft white hoofs, 
| and 


* 
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and are frequently of a waſhy or lax conſtitution, which 

is never to be choſe for the road ; a general maxim with p! 

me is, if I ſee a horſe empty himſelf on the road, I infer 

he is no horſe for a long journey, unleſs. you want to 
make a ſkeleton of him. Captain Burton adviſes to ming 

a horſe's knees are not broken when we want to buy; 

which 1s a good caution to all. 

As to a horſe's wind, it is eaſily judged of in ſome ca. 
ſes, and but with difficulty in others; for if you give hin 
a good bruſhing gallop, every one knows it will make 
him heave in the flanks, and occaſion coughing ; the on 
ly way to guard againſt being cheated with a broken 
winded horſe, is by having him kept at hard meat 2 or 
days, I mean upon good hay, and keep him from water 
about 24 hours : when he has drank his belly full after 
eating ſuch hay, the diaphragma or - midriff will be ſo 

preſſed againſt "Lis lungs, that if he has any impediment 
dan he will certainly ſhew it, and more eſpecially if his 
head is turned down hill. 

A ſaddle horſe ſhould have thin ſhoulders, flat cheſt, 
and his fore feet ſhould ſtand boldly forward and even, 
and his neck riſe ſemi- circular; if a horſe rides clean, it 

is 2 good ſign he moves well upon his limbs; if he trots 

well down hill he will do it any where. A horſe that 
goes ill, or cuts in thin ſhoes, will do ſo in new ones; tho 
a good ſmith, may in ſome ſort help it; a founderd horſe 

8 will ſhew it in the ſtable, if at his own liberty to ſtand as 
he pleaſes, for he will firſt change one foot, and then 
another, ſometimes ſetting the foot ont farther which he 

wants to eaſe, ſo that if you view a horſe coolly in bis 

ſtall about five minutes, you will ſee his actions in regard 

to a hot hoof or e e 

There is ſcarce a better property in a horſe than a ſound 
tough hoof, that will abide hard roads without heating 

much. If a horſe's hoofs are good, he may go on the 

road without falling down, altho' his ſhoulders are none 


of the thinneit kind; whereas, if he is heavy ſhonldered, 
| and 
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nd has ſoft hoofs, it is ten to one but he goes often to 
prayers, as We ſay. ö 
Ihe back of a horſe ſhould often be look'd at upon a 
journey, and ſpecial care taken that the ſaddle is properly 
fixe d, that it may not gall and warble- If the rider has 
een ſo heedleſs as to ſuffer a ſore back, or inflamation, 
alt water, warm urine, vmegar, &c. is commonly uſed 
3. No cool a horſe's back; but if the ſkin be broke into 
m Woles from what is caſtes warbles, I believe it will be found 
ke {What equal quantities of ſpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh 
n Ind aloes, with a little oil of turpentine, will be beſt to 
en MWathe the places with now and then, A man ſhould walk 
Da foot ſometimes to eaſe his horſe's back. If he is ſo hurt 
er What you muſt cut out the ſit-faſt, you may apply the 
er Nollowing ointment, which is alſo for a navel. gall. 
ſo Take of rofin and common turpentine, of each four 
nt unces, honey two ounces, ſheeps ſuet three- ounces; melt 
his Nlie roſin and turpentine brit, then add the honey and ſheep's 
net; and laſtly, ſtir in by degrees, till the whole is almoſt 


{, Mold, half an ounce of powdered French verdigreaſe, and 


n, Weep for uſe; but if it be too ſtiff for winter. you . 
it dd ſome hog” s lard, or freſh butter. 
ots Molt ſwellings ſhould be diſſolved rather then ſuppura- 
nat Ned, which is done by ſoft repellent applications, as ſalt and 
ater, vinegar, or a poultice of boiled turnips. 
rle The beſt method to keep a horſe's legs from ſwelling, 
as Ur to fall them when ſwelled, is to waſh them with warm 
enWater every time you bait, ſoft warm water, ſuch as will 
he Near ſope, is as good of it ſelf as any thing you can put into 
his N, whether ſope or any other ingredient. A wide ſtall, pro- 
ud er bleeding, with good drefff ing and exerciſe, are the 
reateſt helps towards keeping the legs from ſwelling; the 
nd Felt phyſick is good feeding and dreſſing. 
ing A horle of ſize, that has a good appetite, and travels 
theÞpuch, about ſix quarts of clean oats, half a pint of ſplit 
»nefleans, and a handful of wheat mixed, Is ſufficient for 2. | 
ed, y: but a hunter of ſize may require the like feed with a 
wi Falloping horſe, viz half a Wincheſter peck of oats, a 
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quart of beans, and three handfuls of wheat, mixed andd 
vided into three equal feeds. 

As the young traveller may expect ſome directions il 
bout watering a horſe on the road obſerve, when a hort 
travels he perſpires much, eſpecially in hot weather, an 
may be therefore allowed to drink a little now and then 
as opportunity offers, which will refreſh him, but nere 
let him drink much at a time; but when you come witli 
a mile & a half or 2 miles of where you bait, be it nog 

or night, he may drink more freely, going a moderat 
teot after wards, for by this means the water will be wel 
warmed in his belly, and he will go in cool, Yet obſerig 
if he has no water on the road, never ſuffer him to be le 
to water, nor waſh his heels after you are arrived at you 
inn, but let him have water made lukewarm after he hx 
ſtood ſome time in his ſtable ; for much miſchief has bee 
done by imprudent riders, who have travelled hard, an 
let their horſes drink as much as they would at going int 
a town or inn where they intend to lay. 

When a horſe's legs ſwell, and they will not yield tf | 
good keeping, clean dreſſing, a wide ſtall, &, without - 
the help of medicines, the caſe is bad, and the following 
purge may be of ſervice. "Lake 1 ounce of common a * 
loes, 3 drams of ſpices of hiera picra, 1 dram of diagr . 


dium, half an ounce of diapente, 100 drops of oil of ann , 
ſeed, and as much treacle as will make it into a ſtiff ball. _ 
to be rolled in liquorice powder or flour of brimſtone, i 1 
give it the horſe in the common way, working it off v ch at 
warm water and oatmeal, wheu the medicine begins to ol | 
perate. Note, A lean horſe ſhould be ſeldom purged. Nun 
A Purge for a lean Hoyſe.— Jake of ſuccotrine aloe: * 
(which comes in {kins to us from Zicotra, an Iſland in the "i 


Streights of Babel Mandel, which will coſt you about 80 _. 
an ounce) one ounce and a half; extract of caſſia, on. 
ounce ; ſenna in powder, 3 drams ; cinnamon, cloves, nu f. 
meg, & galangal root powered, * 2 drams; mix; & wit ric 
as much ſyrup of roſes, ſolutive as is neceſlary, beat thai 
whole into a {tiff maſs, to be formed into two balls, whic 


* 
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re to be given the horſe any morning waſhing them down 
ma little warm ale or wine, keeping him from his meat 
fche day at leaſt Never give a ſecond purge when 
Die firſt does not operate. 

The greaſe | is moſt occaſioned by tae careleſsneſs of 

he keeper, in ſuffering the ſcratches to grow to too 
reat a height. 
Ihe ſcratches are a painful diſtemper incident to horas 
nd like what we term kibed heels; the chief cauſes of 
hich are careleſneſs and haſtineſs; let his heels be well 
athed with warm water, not with diih water, and a- 
jointed with the following ointment, and then turning 
im out is the moſt ſpeedy cure. 

Take white ointment, 2 ounces ; Flanders oil of bays 
nd quickſilver, each half an ounce ; ſtir theſe well toge- 
jether, or rather melt the white ointment a little, then 
tirr in the oil of bays, and laſtly the quickſilver, & keep 
tirring till all be fo cold, that the lait ingredient cannot 
all to the bottom, which is one main thing to be obſerv- 
d in mixing quickſlver wi:h any ointment whatever, 

Ihe following ball, given to the quantity of an ounce, 
na morning, before exerciſe and watering, 1s exceeding 
ood to prevent and cure moſt diforders in horſes, in 
hich there is not much of a feveriſh heat attending. 
Cordial hall. Lake anniſeed and carraway ſeeds, fine- 
y powdered, each an ounce ; greater cardanum feeds, 
jalf au ounce ; Hour of brimſtone 2 ounces ; tumerick in 
ine powder, an ounce ; ſaffron, 2 drams; ſugar candy, 
& ounces ; Spanith juice, dillo} ved in hyſſop. - water, 2 
unces; oil of anniſeed, half an ounce; liquorice pow- 
ler, an ounce and half; wheat flour, as much as is ſuffi- 
lent to make all into a ſtiff paſte ; and when the whole 
has been well beaten in a mortar, keep it for uſe in a 
ladder tied up. 

It frequently happens that horſes are gravelled; gr 
Fricked upon the road, by an unſkilful ſmith driving a 
ail into the quick, or near a vein; and when this hap. 
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man's nail, and if affected deep with gravel, &c. ſo tha 


is often taken for the grave]; therefore, there is no wa 


as to diſcover rightly the difference of horfes with retped 
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pens, the gravel, or ſandy matter upon the roa, work 
up along the nail-hole till it arrives at he quick, & the 
lames the horſe. A horſe's hoof is in ſome ſort like: 


a farrier muſt ſcrape or pare a good deal of it away, ſuch 
hoof generally grows burled and uneven during life ſt! 
therefore, before you buy, examine his feet well. ſc 

As to the gravel in horſes, the halting or lameneſshHfe 
often miſtaken for ſome other ailments; for example, d. 
is often taken for a pain or a ſprain in the ſhoulder, bach 
ſinew, &c. and indeed the ſhoulder-ſlip, as before callec 
but to try the hoof by ſqueezing with a pair of pincers zu 
for by this means a nice finger, and a clear head, wil 
judge rightly- from the horſe's yielding or drawing awa 
his foot when the pincer's {queeze upon the part affected. 
__ Secondly, Regard ſhould be had to the nail-holes, di. 
whether they ſeem to be near the quick or no; and tho 
happens according to the make and conſtruction of theo 
horſe's hoof, ſome of w hich have the circumference much 
more diſtant from the quick or ends of the {mall btood-vel. 
ſel than others; nor is there any certain rule to go by, 0 


to this laſt particular, ſeeing there are as many flat hook 
with the quick near their circumference, and other dee 
or high hoofs that have it farther of ; therefore it re 
quires a nice eye, a nimble finger, and proper judgment, 
ſo as to form compariſons, before a farrier is duly quali 
fied to drive a nail into a horſe's foot. 

Some horſes, indeed, are ſo tender and beaten uvpo! 
their feet, that they can ſcarcely abide ſqueezing with. 
pair of pinchers withcut complaining, though no grave 
be lodged near the quick; and, in ſuch a caſe, allowance 
are to be made, and leſs preſſure is required for the inju 
It is a general rule, when any extraneous body, 0 


foreign matter happens to be lodged in any part of ti 
animal 


ay 
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MY :oimal machine, ſuch enemy ſhonld be diſtodged and ta- 
Len out of the body as ſoon & ſafely as poſſible. There- 


wife to the quick, it muſt to be removed as ſoon as poſſi- 


ich ble, though with as little loſs of ſubſtance as the nature of 
fe the caſe can well bear; for it js a folly to cut, pare, and 


ſcrape the hoof ſo much as is frequently done by ignorant 
fellows in caſe of gravel ; as we.fay, an inch is a good 
deal in a man's noſe, ſo if you cut too much away it will 
be a great while before the deficiency is ſupplied and the 
breach repaired, and conſequently the {fame will be liable 
to admit more gravel into the ſame hole, ſo that I adviſe 
alt as much of the hoof to be taken away as is neceſſary, 
viz, ſo far as till the blackneſs or diſcolouration vaniſhes ; 
afterwards dreſs the wound with the following balſam. 


va 
ed ake gun benjamin, half an ounce; aloes called ſuc. 
i Mcotrive aloes, three drams; choice myrrh, . ſix drams; 


powder all grofly, aud after putting them into a wide- 
mouth pint gooſeberry bottle, pour upon them one pint 
pf rectified fpirits of wine, and, corking it looſely, ſet 


uche | 
-of.MWihe bottle in ſand in an iron pot over a middling fire, and 
„eep the ſpirit pretty warm for twenty-four hours, ſhak- 


ing the tincture up every now and then to diſſolve the 


and decant it off clear as you want it. 

This is the famous Vervian's balſam, which is ſaid to 
vork ſuch wonderful cures upon wounds or pricks juſt re- 
eived, and no doubt but it is an excellent compotition. 

The method of applying it is, to warm it and dip a 
piece of tow and lint in it, and to faſten it upon the part 
hat is cleared of gravel, thorns &c. and to renew it as 
t grows dry; or, if yan would have it in Captain 
Burton's ſtyle let it be applied till the part affected is well. 

A Poultice for a heated Hof from Gravel. 

Take mallow, and marſh-mallow leaves, each 4 hand- 

uls; pellitory of the wall, 2 handfuls; white lilly root, 


H 2 bruiſed, 


fore if gravelly matter be got up the nail-hole, or other- 


pum &c. after which you may keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe 


piled by itlelf and beaten to a pulp, 4 ounces ; lintſeed 
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| bruiſed, 1 ounce, boiled to a mucilage or jelly in a pint 
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of water, keep the white lilly root and the mucilage of 
the lintſeed by themſelves, and when the other herbs are 
well boiled and ſqueezed from the water, & beaten well, 
mix all warm together, and ſtir it in about 1o ounces of 
hog's lard, and keep it for uſe. 

is tals be applied very warm round the foot, when i. 
the wound has been dreſſed with the balſam before- men. . 
tioned, and renewed as ofted as it becomes dry, which i. 
Will be according to the anguiſh and heat of the hoof. ] 

When you have pared away the blackneſs, ſand, dirt, re 
&c. you mutt dreſs the part with the following ointment Es 
for a gravelled horſe. 

* * ake turpentine, 2 ounces, roſin and burgundy pitch, 
each an ounce, bees wax, an ounce and half, freſh but. 
t 4 ounces, French verdigreaſe finely pow dered, half 
an ounce clarify the butter, and after melting the hardeſt * 
ſubſtances firſt, put in the other, and laſt of all the pow. Noi 
dered verdigreaſe, and ſtir the whole about till it is near Nhe 
cold, otherwiſe the ointment will be more ſharp at bottom fr 
than top. 

Farriers ſhould not be ſuffercd to rip up a hor ſe s hoof pa 
too much. — There is a law againſt Blackſmiths for da- Nęr 
mages, when they ſhoe a horſe in the quick. or 

When a horſe over-reaches in his walk or trot, he is Had 
apt to ſtrain the back ſinew, or by getting his foot into apo 
hole on the road. When he does this, and has a heavy pu 
load upon him, he often catches himſelf ſo haſtily upon ap 
ſtumbling, that he ſtrains the back ſinew or tendon, be. Are. 
| hind the fore leg, The cure of this misfortune, which is 
called a clap in the back ſinew, is beſt by cooling applica. ſme 
tions, as the following, in 

Take bole armoniac, 4 ounces; 10 whites of eggs, ſtir Nie 
theſe well, and add thereto as much ſtrong port vinegar, Ina 
either White or red, as will make it of the conſiſtence of dr: 
a pretty {tiff poultice, and apply it upon thin leather all hal 
along the ſine w, and part akected, after the leg has been int 

| well ou; 
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well bathed and waged with warm water, and wiped dry 
with an eaſy hand. 

If your horſe happens to get a Klint in the back ſinew, 
on a journey, and is a valuable horſe, never hazard his 
growing worſe by preſſing him on, but rather leave him 
to the care of ſome honeſt farmer; for, if a ſevere clap 
in the ſinew, a winter's running i0 little enough to cure 
it; but if flight hurts, they will go off ſooner by apply- 
ing the cold charge as mentioned, & repeat it as it dries. 
The ſhoulder- flip is couſin- german to the clap, and both 
require reſt and eaſe. Captain Burton's account of the 
ſhoulder-flip and back ſinew ſtrain, is this. 

« If in the back ſinew, he will lift his toe off the 

ground and ſtep ſhort, though downright lame, but if 
« the ſhoulder, he will drag his toe as he walks.” 

Oil for the Shoulder-ſlip. — Take oil, of turpentine, two 
ounces ; oil of ſwallows and petroleum, each half an 
ounce, mixed, Let this be well rubbed in, and the 
horſe ſtirred a little after it, to prevent his being reſtleſs 
from the warmth of the application. 

The cure of wind-galls conſiſts moſtly in cooling the 
parts with the following cold charge, and turning out to 
graſs, — 1 ake the lees of ſtrong wine, either red or white, 
or wine vinegar, to the quantity of about half a pint, & 
add thereto, of common bole armoniac, in powder, one 
pound, which you {ſhould have afforded for 64. to theſe 
put the whites of {ix eggs, and beat all well together & 
apply it thick, in the form of a poultice, which mult be 
renewed as it dries. 

For coughs and colds, uſe the cordial ball as before- 
mentioned. 
in colds, All wounds upon the eye, if curable, will 
yield to the following.— Take the greyilh lapis calami- 
naris, finely powdered, half an ounce ; lapis tutiæ, two | 
drams; white vitriol, calc in'd or burnt, one dram and a 
half, abont 1 ſeruple of French verdigreaſe; make all 
into Ane powder, and mix them well with about an 


ounce of freſli butter, and hep it for uſe, The. 


The 
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Bleeding in the thigh vein, is very proper 
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The cure of warbles is performed bythe following mix. 
ture — Take oil of turpentine & ſpirits of wine, of each 
Half an ounce; tincture of myrrh & aloes, 2 drams, mixed, 

Let the places that are over-heated be bathed with 
the above mor ning and evening, and it will prevent war- 
bles from becoming ſit-faſts, as they are termed, pro- 
vided the affair is taken in time. 

If a horſe purge on the road, occaſioned by foul feed. 
ing, catching co id, &c. give him the following warming 
drink, viz,.— T ake an ounce of Venice treacle, boil it in 


a quart of ſtale beer till a third is conſumed, then add half, 


an ounce of true Armenian bole in powder, and laſtly 2 
ounces of common treacle, to make it more palatable, and 
give it the horſe for a doſe, & repeat it as neceſſity urges; 
if it is too weak to overcome the, diſtemper, you may add 


about 100 drops of liquid laudanum, and half a gill of 


' ſtrong cinnamon water; but in the lait caſe he ſhould not 
travel for ſome days. 


A never-failing Cure for a Congh in either Horſe or Coo, 
| Take a quart of freſh ale, or good ſtrong beer, warm 


tit, and put thereto a pound of treacle, and a quarter of a 


pint of diſtilled anniſeed water, ſtir it well together and 
give it the horſe or cow after their ordinary meat, next 
morning give a pail of warm water with a handful of oat- 
meal in it, with a ſmall math of malt, and a handful of 
b-ans for a horſe. 
The excellent ball for broken-winded Horſes, which has made 
* @ perfed? Cure of upwards of 700 in leſs than g Months, 

after many other Medicines tried in vain. 

Myrrh, elecampane, and liquorice root in fine powder, 
3 Ounces each ; ſafiron 3 drams, aſſafœtida 1 ounce ; ſul- 
phur quills, and cinnabar of antimony, of each 2 ounces ; 
aurum Moſaicum, 1 ounce and a half; oil of anniſeeds 80 
drops. You may make It into paſte with either treacle or 
honey, and give the horſe the quantity of a hen's egg e- 
very morning for a week, and afterwards every other 

mor ning till the diſorder is removed. THE 
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JANUARY. | 
Work to be done in the LES Garden. 


HIS is the proper time for planting roots of the ra- 
nunculus; the foil ſhould be rich and ſandy, and they 

onld be planted at leaſt three inches deep. 

As the wind and froſt are very prejudieial to carnations 

d auriculas, they ſhould this month be kept covered. 
Anemonies ſhould be planted in beds of fine earth, no 
ing muſt be uſed in planting them. It thould beremem- . + .-} 

red that the root of the anemony ſhould be taken up * 


Morb to he done in the Fruit Garden. I» 
The pruning of pears, vines and plumbs, is the chief | | 
ployment of this month, 
The winter pruning of the vine (which requires a firſt 
ond third, and ſometimes a fourth pruning) ſhould be 
ne either in October, November, December, or this 


The dead or cankered branches ſhould be this month 
t from your ſtandard fruit trees, as alſo ſuch as crofs 
ch other. „ Yau N 


ut the end of June or the beginning of July. x = | 


nth- . | · 8 85 . & 


| propagated from flips planted very early in the ſpring. Þ! 
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You ſhould alſo cover the roots of all new planted trees 
with mulch, to guard them from the froſt; and fig trees 
which are againſt walls, efpaliers or pales, with matts or 
reeds, | 
| Work to ke done in the Kitchen Garden. 

The management of hot-beds claims almoſt the ſole at. 
tention of the kitchen-gardener this month. 

Gardeners in general make their ſeed beds for cucum. 
bers and melons in this month, for railing them before 

their natural ſeaſon, Th 

Radiſhes may be ſown all the year, but 1n hot beds in 
the winter. 

The hotſpur charlton, maſter, and other peas, may 
be ſown in drills. In February you may ſow a ſecond Wt 
crop, and in March a third. fo 


FFF 
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Work to be done in the Flower Garden, bec 


HE auricula is to be ſown in this month. If the 
ſeedings do not come up the firſt year they will the 
ſecond, and in July or Auguſt will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant. 
Provided the weather is mild, you may, towards the 
end of this month, plant out your choice carnations into 
the pots where they are to remain to flower. 
Ihe polyanthus ſeed muſt now be ſown. The ſeeding; 
will be fit to tranſplant the July or Auguſt following. 
The ſingle ſort of ſweet william is raiſed by ſeed ſown 
in the month of March; the double ſorts, propagated 
from ſlips taken near the root, about March or April. [ 
Holyhocks are raiſed from ſeed ſown this month, re. ad 
moved in Auguſt or September. 1 
Pinks and candy tufts, generally uſed for edgings, areſots 
ſown in lines in this month of March, or they may ben! 
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The various ſorts of roſe trees may be either raiſed 
from layers or ſuckers, laid down and taken from the old 
root in February or March, & tranſplanted immediately 
before the roots grow dry. 


t. N this month. The althæamay be raiſed from layers or ſeeds. 
: The pomegranate may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, or lay- 
g. ing down the young ſhoots in this month or March. 


= The lilach is raiſed by laying down the young branches 


in this month or March, 
* The phyllyrea, which is a moſt beautiful plant, may 
be propagated from the berries, or raiſed from layers. 
ay. Holly berries may be fown in nurſery beds this month. 
nd It will be four or five years before the young ſtocks is fit 
for gr afting, which muſt be done in March, and the in- 
oculation in July. | 


to The bay tree is raiſed from berries ſown this nia 


and the laural is propagated in the ſame manner, 
Towards the end of this month, if the ſeaſon proves 


favourable, ſtir the ſurface of the ground of your flower 


beds, and clear them from weeds, Se. 
Work to he done in the fruit Garden. 


ing. When you have reduced your trees to beauty and 


lidſummer, when the thoots are to be ſhortened and 
aſtened to the wall 

The peach tree requires a fecond and ſometimes a third 
Tuning, the lat of which is to be performed about the 
niddie of May, or in June or July. 

The Moi: and nectarine in the ſame manner. 
ted Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
Hot beds for radiſhes and ſpring carrots thould now be 


re- ade. 
The ſeveral forts of cabbages ſhould be planted, car- 


areſſots for winter, parſnips, ſcirrets, turnips for the ſummer. - 


7 beſPnions are ſown in this month and March; ſuch onions 
;. ſpire in the houſe may be planted for ſeed the next year, 
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The laburnum tree may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in 


The buſineſs of this month is chiefly pruning and graft. 


order, you have little to do but thining your fruit till ; 


E 
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| beans and plant roſes, ſweet briar, currants or gooſe. 


of this month or in March. 


or flat-wort, from ſlips. 


privet, or mezeron, and the juniper, take off and plan C 


kinds of firs ; alſo the campanula pyramidalis; plant tub 


| Strawberries are to be planted, afterwards you may ſet 


berries, at every-five or ſix feet, to {hade the plants. 
Raſpberries, propagated by ſlips, planted the latter end 


Liquorice ſhould be planted at this ſeaſon of the year, 
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| Work to be done in the Flower Garden, 
THE roſe campon is propagated either from ſeeds ſown 
this month, or {lips taken from the roots. 

You may likewiſe plant oft-ſets of the white helebore, W-+ 
ſow ſeeds of the fox glove, thc poppy, the Venus look. il 
ing glaſs, the valerian, the primroſe tree, ſlips of the gen. 
tianella are planted, cardinal flowers are raiſed by ſeeds 
ſown in hot beds. 

Lou ſhould now ſow the ſeeds of the ſtock gilliflower, * 
and the acanthus ; the double rocket flower is propagated 
from ſlips taken from about the root; the ſcarlet lychnis, * 
either from ſeed or ſlips, the ſeveral ſorts of double wall 
flowers are raiſed from flips planted in March, April 
May, or June, but the bloody wall flower may be more: 
eaſily raiſed from ſeeds ſown in this month, the monk 
hood from ſlips ; the ſun flower from ſeeds; the aſtersſſſ! 


Seeds, or layers, of the paſſion tree may be ſown thi Y 
month; the arbutus may be raiſed. from ſeeds or layersſcrr 


the apocynum, or dog's bane is propogated from {ſeedy} ; 


ſown this month in hot beds; ſet the {tone of ti fruit off e. 
the palm tree this month; ſow the berries of the greenſſ 1, 


the ſuckers of the ſpiræ frutex; ſow the ſeeds of ſever: 


roſes; guard your auriculas. from all but the eaſt ſun 
cover your tulips, tranſplant your carnation layers ances 


evergreens, and ſet box for edgings or in figured worksFate 
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Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 
You may make layers of the vine either in this or next 
d month; the fig is raiſed from layers, ſeeds or ſuckers. 
Shelter your wall fruits from bad weather. 
; Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. | 
-» WM ibyme and ſage is ſown or planted in this month alſo 
marjorum, chamomile and pennyroyal, fennel, mint and 
balm, rue, tanſey, celery, purſlain, ſpinage, ſorrel, 
cives, torragon, artichoaks, cabbage, and lettuce ſceds 
ol all kinds, cauliflower ſeeds ande aſparagus, may be 
un own or planted this month. 


re off eden ed ddd ne ene he en eee oof 
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IWork to be done in the Flower Garden. 
* this month, and in the beginning of next, the ſeeds 
ted of the carnation are to be ſown. 
nis, { he feeds of the columbine are ſown in the nurſery this 
wallonth, from whence you may remove your choice plants. 
walh hie ſcarlet bean is annually ſown, the amaranthus an 
ore Wings raiſed on a hot bed, the African marygold, al. 
nk'ﬆÞ 20 annual, raifed on a hot bed, the ſeeds of a cyan- 
ters as are to be ſown annually, 5 
Jiri to be done in the Fruit Curden. | 
thil You ſhould now carefully weed your beds of ſtraw. 
ers! erries, and take off their runners, lay the branches of 
eed dhe beachhggee horizontally, and keep them free from 
it ofliieat W Id ; this work, which ſhould be practiſed only 
reenſÞÞ low dwarf trees, is beſt done in March or April. 
lan Cherry-trees which are not thriving, ſhould be flipt 
veraſſkrpendicularly down with the point of a knife, juft en- 
tub@ring the bark of the ſtem of the tree, At this time you 
ſan$ould look carefully to your young fruit trees. If your 
andees are greatly infeſted with iuſects, wath them with 
orksFater in which tobacco ſtalks have been ſteeped. To- 
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Towards the end of this month, you muſt look oye; 
your eſpaliers and walls of fruit tr vos: training in the re. 
ad kindly ſhoots, and diſplacing all fore right ones, 
Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 

The middle of this month is the proper time to plant 
= our melons; ſow kidney beans the firſt week this month, 
_ Some dwarf peas and Spaniſn chardonees may be ſown, 

Lavendar and roſemary are raiſed from ſlips planted this 
month. | 
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Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 


= HE ficoides, which is propagated by cuttings Planted 
abroad this month, will be fit to put in pots in Au. 
=_ guſt. The torch thiſtle is raiſed from cuttings planted be 
_ tween the end of May and July, The ſeveral forts d a 
4 genarium, the amomum Plinii' and Arabian jeſſamin, am 
raiſed from cuttings planted this months. Layers of myt ) v 
tle, this month, ſlips of the melianthus, between this and o. 
Auguſt, the pyracantha i is raiſed from cuttings planted ii 2 
May or June, the oleander plant has many varieties 
which are raiſed by layers in this month or next. 
Orange and lemon trees may be moved this month. 
Werk to be done in the Fruit Garden, 
In the begining of this month Jook carefully over th 
wall and eſpalier trees, taking oft all fore right ſhoots 
wid {ach as are luxuriant aud ill-placed- Fry t· 0 
be tranſplanted from May to Auguſt, and ties of a 
forts in the ſummer. 
i] Work to be done in the Kitchen Gar den. 
—_ You may now give your melons air in the middle of th 
day; fow cucun ibers for ſallad and pickling, replanr we 
rial and Sileſia lettice; and deſtroy weeds before th th 


bed their ſeeds. JUN 
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Work to be done in the Flower Garden. TAIT 
T H E ſaffron crocus is a uſeful and beantifal flower, 
the leaves of which ſhould be tied together in the 
ſpring in knots, to help the increaſe of the roots. The 
roots of the ſeveral kinds of crocus may be taken out of 
the ground in this month, & replanted with other bulbs. 
The cyclamed is propagated from ſeeds {own as ſoon 
as ripe. It is a general rule that all bulbs may be ſafely 
tranſplanted when their flowers and leaves are decayed. 
The colchicum will only bear tranſplanting about Mid- 
ſummer. There are many forts of aloes, the off. ſets of 
which may be planted in the Jatter end of this month or 
the beginning of next,  _ . | 
The Indian fig is raiſed by planting its leaves ſingly. 
Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. | 
The inoculation of fruit trees now demands the atten- 
tion of the faithfu! gardener, & the following is the moſt 
approved method of performing the operation. About 
Midſummer take off a vigorous ſhoot. from any tree you 
would propagate, and after having made choice of a ſtack 
of about 3 or 4 years growth, in a ſmeoth part of it make 
a downright flit in the bark, a little above an inch in length, 
and another croſs- way at the top of that, to give way to 
the opening of the bark; then gently looſen the bark 
from the wood on both fides, beginning at. the top ; 
which being done, cut oft your bud with a penknife, en- 
tering pretty deep into the wood, as much above as be. 
low theghud, to the length of the ſlit in the ſtock ; after 
the bu&Wthus prepared, take out the woody part of it 
(carefully preſerving the eye of the bud] then put it in 
between the bark and the wood of the ſtock at the croſs 
ſlit, putting it downward by the ſtalk where leaf grew, 
till it exactly cloſes ; then bind it about with coarſe wool- 
en yarn, the better to make all parts regularly cloſe, & 
the bud incorporate with _ ſtock, In 3 weeks time 
| | g the 
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the bud will be incorporate with the ſtock, when you muſt 
looſen the yarn, that it may not gall the place too nuch: 
the quicker this operation is performed the better; and 
you muſt put two buds into one ſtock in noculating nec. 
tarines and peaches. If the buds inoculated - this month 


do not hit, you may make another attempt the ſame year 


and on the ſame ſtock. Ihe proper time for inoculatin 
is from the beginning of this month to the end of Aus guſt, 
and care muſt be taken that the branch and ſhoot made 


uſe of for inoculating, do not lay by, but be uſed as ſoon 
as cut. You may, upon one tree, bud peaches, nec. 


rines, apricots, plumbs and almonds, 
Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


Kidney beans, radiſhes, lettuces ſor cabbaging, and 
endive may now be ſown, as allo the large ſorts of ſeas. 

Replant cabbage lettuce, tranſplant leeks, and, if ery 
weather et herbs for dr ying. lake ſpecial care to 


preſerve you plants from the ſeo: ching ſun ; ſtir up ſtiff 


ground, continue to deſtroy weeds, and g give your plants 
gentle waterings about their extreme fibres, which ſhould 


be done at the cloſe of day. 


. --- to #44444 
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Work ta be done in the Flower Garden. 


"HERE is little to be done in the flower garden this 


month. The berries of the coffee tree may be ſown 

in 1 pots of fine earth, about an inch deep. uh 

Ihe fruit of the ananas being now ripe, if van cut of 

the crown of leaves which grow upon the top of it, and 

plant it, it will, with the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, quickly 

take root. Anemony ſeeds now ſown muſt be ſprinkled 
with Water frequently .and gently. 

Jork to be done in the Fruit Garden. 
The management of the vine ſhould be this month 


chiefly attended to. . + une 


n 
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Put nets over your grapes to preſerve them from the 
birds; you ſhould alſo guard againſt waſps and other in- 
ſets which now deſtro; the peaches, apricots, and other 
fruits. By placing phials of honey and ale near the trees 
you may ſoon entrap numbers of them. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 

You may now ſow kidney bean, and ſome. peas, to 
bear in September or October. Sow cucumbers upon a 
bed made of d dry horle litter and cover with light earth ro 
inches thick: they mult be covered at night in Septem- 
ber with a common frame and glaſs to keep them from 
froſt and rain, and you may have ſome till Chriſtmas. 

Make a bed for muſhrooms, and be ſure to cover it 
very thin with earth. 

About the middle of this month ſow royal Sileſia, 
brown Dutch, white cos, & other lettuces, chervil, carrots 
& turnips ; plant cabbages and ſavoys; tranſplant endive 
to blanch againſt winter earth up celery, and plant out 
a new crop to ſucceed the former; take up ſhallots & gar- 
lic and plentifully water all herbs that are feeding. 
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AUGUST: 


Mork to be done in the Flower Garden. _ 
HE tulip tree, being a plant of the wood, ſhould 
be ſet among ſuch trees as are deſigned for proves : 
the ſeeds of this tree come from Virginia, and are fown in 
pots this month; ſhelter them all the winter, and they 
will come up in the f pring following. 
The iris flower has many varieties, ſome wich bulbous, 


and ſomè with tuberoſe roots. The bulbous iris is the 


moſt ul; their roots may be taken up when the 
leaves begin to wither, and planted in Aug uſt. | 

The narciſſus, or daffodil, is propagated from off. ſets 
from the roots in this month; the jonquil is of the ſame 


kind, as is alſo the bulbous vieler or {now-drop. 
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= You may plant olf. ſets of the hyacinth. This is the 
proper time for parting the roots of the lilly, The 
crown imperial may be raiſed from ſeeds, but it is com. 
monly propagated from ofi-fets, The martagon is cult. . 
vated in the ſame manner with the lilly; and the aſpho- 
dlil as other bulbs. 
The work tobe done this month in the fruit and kitchen 
gardensa-e the lame as directed in the preceding month. 


e - -. M- - e- -. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Work to be done in the Flower Cunden. 
THE tulip, which demands the gardener's chief atten- 
tion, is propagated in the following manner; tne 
ſtems of this flower being left remaining upon the root will 
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perfect their ſeeds about July, which will be be fit to ga- f 
ther when the ſeed veſſels begin to burſt, and then they 

are to be cut cloſe to the grund in a dry day, and laid in 
ſome dry place till September, when they are to be ſown 4 


in a ſoil compoſed of natural black earth and ſand, and y 
after their ſecond appearance above ground, they may be |} 
taken from the pots they were ſown in, and put in a bed I be 
of natural ſandy ſoil, well ſifted, where the thickneſs of 
half an inch of the ſame earth ſhould be ſpread over them, I q. 
and thus they are to continue, withcut any other culture 
than every year adding half an inch for their covering, 
till they begin to blow, which will be in 5 or 6 years. Tu- 
lips planted this month need no ſhelter till March. 

You may now take up the roots of the piony, part & 
plant them. The ſeed of the mullein may now b@ſown. We 
Violets, are ecnreaſed by planting their runners either in 
this month or February. You may now encreaſe daſies, 
by parting their roots. Layers of the honey. ſuckle may 
no be put down. | . 
nLjbere are ſeven forts of jeſſamin; the common white, 
1 the yellow, and the perſian jeſſamin are propagated from 
Ayers or cuttings in this month. Ihe virgin's bower is 


fucl-like flowering fthrubs; and to plant the cuttings of 
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raiſed from layers in this month, alſo fraud cuttings. The 


ſeeds of the Virgina dog- wood are ſow in autumn. The 
Virginia myrtle, which bears berries from which is drawn 
the green wax whereof candles are made, is propagated 


by ſowing the berries in pots of black ſandy earth. The 


—.— of the ſaſſafras tree, which is a plant of Virginia, 


is ſown in autumn. You may now make layers or flips 
of the box tree, and the ſeeds may be ſown as ſoon as ripe. _ 


The d .varf or Dutch box is of great uſe in edging. 
| Work to be dane in the Fruit Garden. 


You may now gather the different ſorts of fruit as they 
ripen, for thoſe that are in eating this month ſeldom con- 
tinue long food. Tranſplant ſtrawber ries, goſeberries, 
raſ pberries, and currants, towards the end of this month, 
if the weather proves moiſt; and this is the beſt ſeaſon to 
plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


Sow Spaniſh radiſhes for the winter, and ſpinage ; make 


plantations of the Dutch brown lettuce; ſow ſorrel, cher- 


vil her ſmall herbs for ſallads in ſome well expoſed place, ; 


You may now replant endive and all fibrous rooted herbs 


continue to earth up celery ; raiſe the banks of earth a- 
bout chardonees; tranſplant aſparagus roots, make plan- A, 


tations for cabbages and coleworts, tranſplant young cauli, 
flower plants, and alſo ſtrawberries; make beds for muſh. 
rooms, and cover muſhrooms fon. in July every night; 
earth up all your winter plants, and, if the weather be 


dry, water your plants and herbs in the mar ning, and 


give your turnips the firſt hoeing. 
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Work to be ahne in the Flower Gard: 1. 
AN EMONIES and ranunculuſes ſhould now be 
planted. Continue to tranſplant and lay roſes and 


1 1 jeſlamines 
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njeſſamines and honey-ſuckles, Sow the berries of yew, 
=_ holly, and other evergreens : This is proper time to re- 
move your ananas or pine apples out of the park beds in- 
to the ſtove : Set your p6ts of carnations which arenow 
blowing, into the green-houſe near the door : 
- Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 

You may now plant peaches, apricots, and other fruit 
trees, in untried earth, no dung: Vines ſhould now be 
planted againſt walls: About the middle of this month 
ſow cyder- preſſings, to raiſe ſtock for grafting, or mak- 
ing orchards: Tranſplant trees of all forts, and lay up 
acorns and maſt in ſand; lay bare the roots of old un- 
thriving trees, and ſtir up new ground 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 

This is the proper ſeaſon to lay up roots for winter, as 
carrots and parfnips ; take the roots of turnips out of the 
ground; make plantations of currants and gooſeberreis 
from ſuckers or cuttings; make plantations of lettuce for 
Vinter; tranſplant cabbages & cauliflower plants. Pre- 
ſerve cauliflo wers and artichokes in ſand in the houſe. 
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= Work to be done in the Flower Garden 
= Ba the ſtalks of ſuch tall lowers as have done blow- 
1 ing be cut 3 inches from the root, tie up trees and 
fbrubs 10 ſtakes, lay up heaps of earth ſor ſevcral ſorts of 
flowers. Pionies and ſome fibrous roots may now be 
planted. Unnail your pafiton trees from the wall and lay 
thein on the groun i, that in caſe of ſevere froſts they may 
e covered with ſtraw. Plant hyacinths, jonquils, nar- 
cCiſſus and polyanthus in pots, and plunge them into hot 
beds, to bloſſom at Chriſtmas ; lay down your auricula 
tj o:s on their ſides, the plant towards the ſan, to drain 
# them from moiſture and preſerve them from froſts. 


Work 
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Work to be doue in the Fruit Garden. 
The buſineſs of this month principally conſiſts in plant: 
ng, and forcing fruits, &c. and bringing them to per- 
ection by the prudent management of the forcing frames, 
) as to have ripe fruit all the year. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 
Hot beds for aſparagus ſhould now be made; alſo gen- 
hot beds for the cucumbers and kidney beans ſown in 


inage, &c. on a hot bed: Sow peas and beans of the 
otſpur and Spaniſh kind in open ground; cut down aſ- 
aragus haum when it is turned yellow. 


e b b - K. K-. -K. f.. K- 
DECEMBER. 


Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 
HE beds of choice anemonies, hyacinths, and ra- 
nunculeſfes thould now be covered; pick off dead 
ves from exotics, lay mulch about the roots of newly 
inted trees and ſhrubs, cover ihe pots of ſeedling flow- 


{let the doors and windows of your green houſe be 
| guarded from the piercing air. + 

Work to ho done in the Fruit Garden 
Prune vines, prune and nail wall-fruit trees, examine 
ard trees and take away ſuch branches as make con- 


*ewWax, roſin and tar, melted together with a third 
allow in a glazed earthen veſſel, and laid on with a 
it bruth. Deſtrow ſnails in every part of your gar- 
„ and remove or plant hardy trees. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
f the ſeaſon prove mild, earth up artichokes; towards 
middle of the month jnake a hot bed for aſparagus ; 


lettuges, raddith, creſles, muitard & other hot herbs 


ot-beds:; ſow early peas and beans; defiroy vermin. 


\tober. Continue to ſow raddiſhes, lettuces, creſſes, 


turn over the earth prepared for the flower garden, 


on, covering each conſiderable wound with a mixture 
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The follywing curious Receipt f or  drefſi ng a Turtle, having 


been iuuch enquired after, was received from a cook in 
the Indies, where they are dreſſed in the utmoſt Perfec. 


tion. 


8 UT off the head firſt, and hang the turile by one 
of the hindmoſt fins, that the blood may run from 
it to make the fiſh white. This done, cut off the fins & 
waſh them clean; then cut off the belly ſnell well with 
meat, take out the guts and waſh them very clean, and 
obſerve you turn them the right way, or you will meet 
with a great deal of trouble, Stew the guts with a quart 
or three pints of the beſt Madeira wine, infuſe half a 
dram of coyn butter. Then having boiled the four fins, 
& taken the ſcales off, ſtew them with the guts on the 
belly part, which is called the collop. Take all ſorts of 
the beaſt ſweet herbs, cut and ſhred them very ſmall and 
frew them over the collop. Put pieces of the beſt butter, 
one bottle of the beſt Madeira wine, and a dram and a 
half of pepper, or coyn butter over it. Take great care 
it is not over baked. You may cut off collops and dreſs 
them as veal cutlets. Send your guts up in the top Nac 
ſhell, and ſet it at the upper end of the table, the col. 
Tops in middle, and at the lower end, which garniſh with 
the four ine. 


1. ö 


This i is the moſt proper method of dreſſing this fiſh, in 
any part of he Indies, or in England, approved by the 
beſt and moſt experienced cooks who undertake to dreſs 
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JAN friends to this publication having repeat- 
edly expreſſed their deſires of knowing, the par- 
c- Wticular months, when river ſiſh ſpawn, and are moſt in 
ſeaſon; the Editor of this work, ever ready to attend to 
the kind hints which are offered for its improvement, and 
impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude to the pub- 
ne lic, for their favourable reception of ten very large, di- 
'm ſtinct, impreſſions of the work, ſubmits to their candour, 
& the beſt anſwers, as ſuited to the rivers Trent, Ouſe, 
ith Aire and Wharf, which he hath been able to procure to 
their requeſts ; and the beſt information, in ſuch other 
particulars, as, he apprehends, may be uſeful. | 
BARBEL.—lhis fiſh ſpawns at the latter end of 
April, or in the beginning of May ; begins to be in ſea- 
lon a month after, and continues in ſeaſon till the time 
the pf ſpawning returns. It is very bony and coarſe, and is 
of ſhot accounted, at any time, the beſt fiſh to eat either for 
| wholeſomeneſs or taſte ; but the ſpawn is of a very 
poiſonous nature. When it is full of ſpawn, in March 
ind April, it may be ſo eaſily miſtaken for Tench, if the 
are arbe, or wattels, under the head are carefully cut off; 
rels Nad (if the ſame art is taken to diſguiſe it) its fine caſe 
top nd handſome ſhape, during the reſt of the year, give it 
{a 


— 


$ Hawkins, the Editor of Walton's Complete Angler, obſerves 
217, Note, That ** tho? the ſpawn of Barbel is known to be of 
a poiſonous nature, 1 it is often taken, by country people, 
medicinally, who find it at once, a moſt powerful emetic and 
cathartic. And notwithſtanding what is ſaid of the wholeſome - 
neſs of the leſi, with ſome conſtitutions it produces the ſame 
effects as the * About the month of September, in the 
year 1754, a ſervant of mine, who had eaten part of a Barbell, 
tho?, as I had cautjone«! him, he abſtained — the ſpawn, _ 
5. vs ſeized with ſuch a voilent purging and vomiting as had like 
NA ta haye coſt bim his lite, | - 


ſeaſon about three weeks after; they are not very good 
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ſo near a reſemblance to Grayling, that it is very com. 
mon to impoſe it upon the public, for the one, or the 


other, as the different ſeaſons give the proper opportuni. 


ties. The public, therefore, cannot be too much warn'd 
of the danger attending ſuch deceit; and the prudent 
= matron; houſekeeper, or cook, cannot examine with too 


much care, whether the ſkin, under the chaps of ſuch 


fiſh as are purchas'd for Tench or Grayling, be perfectly 


whole; ſince, if they are Barbel, there will be four 
ſlight wounds under the head or chaps of each fiſh, by 
the harbs or wattels being cut off. For if it is ſerv'd up 


to-the table for Tench, the ſpawn may prove fatal to. 
the perſon who eats it ; and, at the beſt, whether it is 
dreſs'd as Tench or Grayling, the free eating of the fleſh 


(if we mry be allowed the expreſſion) may be attended 
with diſagreeable, if not dangerous, conſequences. Tt 
hereafter will appear, that Tench ſpawn in July, we 
muſt, therefore, remark further, that if any fiſh is ſold 
for Tench in March and April, and proves to be full of 
ſpawn, it cannot be Tench, but is a cheat upon the pur- 


_ Chaſer, and muſt be Barbel. 


B LE AK. — The time of its ſpawning is very un- 


Certain, and the fith is very little regarded at any time. 


BRE. A M- ſpawns in the beginning of July, but is 
molt in ſeaſon in June and September. 


CAR This fin is ſaid to breed two or three pe 


times in a year, but the chief time of ſpawning is in May. 
It is, indeed, rather a pond, than a river filk ; and a well 


fed fiſh is at all times a delicate dilh, 


CH U.B—ſpawns in March, but is beſt in ſeaſon a- 


bout Chriſtnas. The ſpawn is excellent, and very 
wholeſome; 


 DACE-—ſpawn about the middle of March, are in 
till 
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till about Michaelmas, are the beſt in the month of 
February. 9 | 8 


E E L S—are equally in ſeaſon all the year. The Wm 
bright Silver Eels, which are bred in clear rivers and | 
ſtreams, are in great eſteem. Thoſe which are caught 
in ponds, or waters of a flow courſe whofe bottoms are 

rather in-lined to earth and ſlime, than gravel, are at 
the beſt inſipid, and every frequently taſte of the very 

mud in which they have been bred, | | 


| GUDGE ON S—ſpawn in May, and onee or 
Is twice more during the ſummer Are in ſeaſon all the 
eſh year except two or three weeks after every ſpawning 
time. | N 


we GRAYLING or UMBER - This excellent 
old fich ſpawns in May, is in ſeaſon all the year, but in the 
of ereateſt perfection in December. See the obſervations 
ur- upon Barbel. by | | -F 


PE AR C H.—This nutritious and wholeſome fiſn is 
un- Jin ſeaſons all the year, but moſt fo in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. 5 


POPE 
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t The people who live not far from rivers where Dace or 
Woach are caught, have a method of drefling the large fort, which, 
1ree i ſaid, renders them very pleaſant and ſavoury food: it is as fol- 1 
lay. Jus; without ſcaling the fiſh, lay them on a gridiron, as ſoon after . 
well N; are taken as you can, over a flow fire, and ſtrew on them a 

[tle flour; when they begin to grow brown, make a flit, not more 

am {kin deep, in the back from head to tail, and lay them on a- 

in; When. they are bro:Pd enough, the ikin, ſcales and all, will 

ma- Fel off, and leave the fleih, which will have become very firm 

very rrfectly clean, then open the belly, and take out the inſide, and 
2 anchovies and butter for ſauce. | 

Is The following receipt for dreſſing a large Trout or Pearch in 

re in e Yorkſhire manner, is efteemed an excellent one: Take the 
1 as ſoon as plible after they are caught, wipe them well with a a 
fill ft dry linen cloth, wrep a little of the cloth about your finger, 

uu gan out the throat and gills very well (you muſt not ſcale or gutt 
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EE ſpawns in April, and is in ſeaſon all 
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he ” year : no fiſh 


that ſwims is of a pleaſanter taſte. X 
PIK E.—The time of breeding or ſpfiwnifig, is u- 
ſually in April; he is in ſeaſon all the year, but the fat. 


teſt and beſt fed in Autumn, tho? in Milt general uſe me 


. ſpring. _ 2 . 
R O A C H—ſpawn about the latter end of May, 
when they are ſcabby and unwholſome, but they are a- 
gain in order in about three weeks, and continue in ſea. | 
ſon tilb the time of ſpawning returns. The ſpaun is f 
"excellent. For the manner of dreffing ſee DACE. 1 
S8 ALMONCare in ſeaſon from the middle of No. 1 
vember to the middle & Auguſt. ä „ &- 
SALMON-SMELT T—is in ſeaſon all the year. 
TENCH.— This pleaſant taſted fiſh ſpawns in July, 
is in ſeaſon all the year, but moſt valued in the fix win- 

* ter months. See the obſervations upon BARBEL. , 
T R OUT. This beautiful and delicious fiſh ſpawns 
in October and November, and is not of any value till 
the latter end of March, but continues afterwards in fea. Y ; 
ſon till the ſpawning time returns. It is in the higheſt Þ; ©: 
rfection, and of the moſt delicate taſte in May ind! 
June. For the method of dreſſing, ſee PERCH. * ' hc. 
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the fiſh, or uſe any water about them) then lay them on a gridiron 

over a clear fire, and turn them very frequently. When theyyare 

enough, take off their heads, to which you will find the gu have 
adhered, then put a lump of butter, ſeaſoned with ſalt futo the 
belly of every fith ; fo ſerve them up. Moſt people eat them. wil 
their own gravy ; but if you uſe any ſauce, ſerve it up in a boat. 
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